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FOREWORD 


This  is  not  an  orthodox  genealogy.  It  is  only  the  story  of  one  branch  of 
the  White  Family,  intended  mainly  for  members  of  the  family.  It  covers 
only  my  direct  ancestry.  It  is  not  intended  to  become  lengthy  and  confusing 
by  tracing  collateral  lines.  The  aim  is  to  gather  together  from  many  dis¬ 
connected  sources  the  information  on  which  to  write  the  story  in  one  place. 

All  my  White  forbears  for  ten  generations  were  born  (except  William, 
born  in  England),  lived  their  lives,  died  and  lie  buried  within  a  radius  of 
forty  miles  of  Plymouth.  I  am  the  first  renegade.  Even  I  was  born  in  Taun¬ 
ton,  Bristol  County,  within  that  radius.  And  I  lived  the  most  of  my  first 
twenty  years  there  and  know  somewhat  of  the  land,  the  characteristics  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  people,  the  traditions,  the  burial  places,  and  some  of 
the  homes,  farms,  wood  lots,  mills,  etc.  of  the  later  generations.  My  life 
later,  for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  Army,  gave  me  few  opportunities 
to  revisit  these  places,  to  renew  association  and  to  investigate. 

It  appears  certain  that  I  am  the  last  of  this  direct  line  to  have  this  ex¬ 
perience.  My  sons  were  born  in  New  York  State.  As  children  they  have 
visited  with  me,  only  a  few  times,  for  a  day  or  so,  the  old  ancestral  do¬ 
main— but  they  have  not  the  feeling  of  belonging  there  or  emanating  from 
there.  They  do  not  have  the  memories  of  the  land,  knowledge  of  the  kind 
of  lives  led  by  past  generations  in  this  rural  section,  nor  the  notes  and 
information  I  have  been  able  to  collect;  nor  in  their  busy  lives  away  from 
there  v/ill  they  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  all  this. 

For  this  reason  it  has  seemed  incumbent  on  me  to  set  down  in  permanent 
form  the  family  story  as  I  can  reconstruct  it  before  it  is  lost  in  the  oblivion 
of  the  years.  Otherwise  it  will  never  be  done. 
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Carmel,  California 
May  23,  1951 


Since  writing  the  Foreword  a  year  ago  the  impact  of  the  war  in  Korea 
has  brought  changes  significant  to  this  branch  of  the  White  family. 

On  August  2,  1950,  my  younger  son,  1st  Lieut.  Edward  A.  White,  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  was  instantly  killed  in  action  near  Kumchon,  Korea.  He 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  posthumously.  He  left  no 
children.  My  other  son,  Col.  Charles  H.  White,  Jr.  ,  has  one  daughter. 

It  seems  that  he  will  have  no  more  children,  and  that  through  me  no  male 
White  will  descend  to  carry  on  the  name. 

My  brother,  Col.  Ernest  K.  White,  has  three  sons:  William,  Richard, 
and  Stephen,  as  shown  in  the  genealogical  table  herein.  None  are  married. 
The  hope  for  the  name  of  White  to  be  carried  on  for  this  branch  rests  in 
them. 

On  February  4,  1951,  my  nephew,  1st  Lieut.  Stephen  J.  White,  187th 
Airborne  Regiment,  was  desperately  wounded  in  action  in  Korea.  He  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  bravery  in  action.  It  appears  now  that 
there  is  a  slim  possibility  that  he  may  have  a  life  of  limited  usefulness. 

Since  there  is  not  a  male  with  the  name  of  White  descending  from  my 
grandfather,  Ansel  (9th  Generation),  except  for  my  son,  Charles,  Jr.,  and 
for  my  brother’s  three  sons  (as  above),  it  appears  that  if  the  name  is  to  live 
in  our  branch  that  it  will  have  to  depend  on  William  White  and  Richard  White 
to  have  sons. 

Charles  H.  White 
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Chapter  I 

THE  PILGRIMS  AND  WILLIAM  WHITE  (1) 

-  In  the  late  16th  century  in  England  the  religious  tyranny  led  to  a  ’’Sepa¬ 
ratist”  movement  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  centered  around 
SCROOBY,  a  town  near  the  east  coast  on  the  main  highway  from  London  to 
the  Scottish  border.  Near  Scrooby  is  STURTON  LE  STEEPLE  which  may 
be  where  the  White  family  resided.  As  an  indication,  Catherine  and  Bridget 
White  married  John  Carver  and  Pastor  John  Robinson  respectively,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scrooby  company  which  held  religious  meetings  at  William  • 
Brewster’s  house. 

For  religious  freedom  the  Scrooby  oompany  first  went  to  Amsterdam 
and  stayed  a  short  while  and  thence  to  Leyden.  William  White  apparently 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Scrooby  company  in  England  but  he  joined  it  in 
1608  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  born  about  1592  and  died  in  1621.  Perhaps  a 
reading  of  ’’The  English  Ancestry  and  Homes  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers”  by 
Charles  Edward  Banks,  Boston,  1929,  would  throw  light  on  the  family  in 
England. 

In  1607  members  of  the  Scrooby  company  left  England  for  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  In  1609  most  of  the  company  moved  from  there  to  Leyden  and 
William  White  was  one  of  them.  William  solved  his  problem  of  gaining  a 
living  in  a  foreign  country  by  learning  the  trade  of  a  wool  comber  as  appears 
by  the  following  entry  on  the  town  records  of  Leyden  and  translated  from 
the  Dutch: 

’’William  White,  wool  comber,  unmarried  man  from  England,  ac¬ 
companied  by  William  Jepson  and  Samuel  Fuller,  his  acquaintances, 
with  Ann  Fuller,  single  woman  also  from  England,  accompanied  by 
Rosamond  Jepson  and  Sarah  Priest,  her  acquaintances.  They  were 
married  before  Jasper  van  Bauchern  and  William  Cornelison  Tybault, 
sheriffs,  this  eleventh  day  of  February  1612.” 

The  religious  ceremony  was  performed  by  their  beloved  minister,  John 
Robinson.  Although  the  bride’s  name  is  given  in  this  record  as  Ann,  she 
was  always  called  Sussanna  in  later  years.  She  was  a  sister  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Fuller,  a  Mayflower  passenger. 

On  July  22,  1620,  part  of  the  company,  including  William  and  Susanna 
White  with  their  six  year  old  son,  Resolved,  left  Delft  Haven  on  the  Speed¬ 
well  for  Southampton,  England.  The  Speedwell  was  60  tons.  It  went  there 
to  await  the  Mayflower,  a  larger  ship,  to  lead  the  way  across  the  ocean. 

The  two  ships  sailed  August  5,  1620,  with  120  persons.  The  Speedwell  sprung 
a  leak  and  both  ships  turned  back  to  Dartmouth  and  again  sailed  August  21. 
Again  the  Speedwell  had  trouble  and  both  ships  again  went  back.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1620,  the  Mayflower  started  out  alone.  The  landing  was  made  at  Cape 
Cod,  November  13,  1620.  Sixteen  men  went  ashore  to  explore  ’’with  every 
man  his  musket  and  corselet  headed  by  Myles  Standish.  ”  On  December  9, 
1620,  the  exploration  over,  the  company  was  landed  at  Plymouth. 
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"But  before  they  found  a  place  to  land,  those  men  of  justice  and  good 
sense,  Carver,  Bradford,  White,  Brewster  and  Winslow  (the  latter  four 
educated  men)  drew  up  on  the  lid  of  Elder  Brewster’s  chest  an  instrument 
of  individual  liberty  as  a  right  which  has  influenced  the  destiny  of  man  ever 
since. "  On  the  11th  of  November  ,  1620  (old  style)  each  man  was  asked  to 
sign  the  COMPACT. 

The  Compact  was  signed  by  41  men  who,  with  their  families,  constituted 
the  104  of  the  company.  William  White  was  the  sixth  to  sign.  The  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Compact  reads: 

"In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names  at 
Cape  Cod  the  11th  of  November  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sover¬ 
eign  Lord,  King  James  of  England,  France  &  Ireland  the  eighteenth, 
and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth,  Anno  Domini  1620.  " 

Those  who  signed  and  their  families: 


Family  Family 


Mr. 

John  Carver 

8 

Mr.  Samuel  Fuller 

2 

Mr. 

William  Bradford 

2 

Mr.  Christopher  Martin 

4 

Mr. 

Edward  Winslow 

5 

Mr.  William  Mullins 

5 

Mr. 

William  Brewster 

6 

Mr.  William  White 

Mr.  Richard  Warren 

5* 

1 

♦Does  not  include  Peregrine. 

It  is  recorded  in  Leyden  that  William  Bradford  was  a  fustian  maker. 
William  White  of  London  and  Robert  Cushman,  who  came  to  America  later, 
were  wool  carders.  Samuel  Fuller  was  a  say  (silk)  maker.  Edward  Winslow 
from  London  and  William  Brewster  were  printers.  Degory  Priest  from 
London  was  a  hatter. 

In  Governor  Bradford’s  list  of  names  of  those  who  came  in  the  Mayflower 
is  the  following:  "Mr.  William  Wnite  and  Susanna  his  wife  and  one  sone 
caled  Resolved,  and  one  born  on  shipboard  caled  Peregrine,  and  2  servants 
William  Holbeck  and  Edward  Thompson. " 

William  White  is  listed  as  Mr.  William  White  in  the  Mayflower  register 
and  as  a  wool  carder.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  comparative 
substance,  as  "Those  addressed  as  Master  (or  Mr.)  were  relatively  the 
aristocrats  of  the  company —  in  general  those  with  means  to  bring  indentured 
servants."  The  register  shows  as  his  indentured  servants  the  names  of 
William  Holbeck  (d.  1621)  and  Edward  Thompson  (d.  1620). 

William  White  died  in  his  29th  year  in  Plymouth,  on  February  21,  1621, 
in  the  "great  sickness"  along  with  about  half  of  the  company  that  first  winter. 
Those  that  died  were  "secretly  buried  at  night  on  Cole’s  Hill,  above  Plymouth 
Rock,  levelling  off  the  graves  and  planting  over  them  corn  to  hide  their  great 
and  growing  losses  from  the  Indians." 

Susanna,  William’s  widow,  married  (second)  Edward  Winslow  in  1621. 
Resolved  and  Peregrine  became  members  of  the  Winslow  household.  Winslow 
moved  to  Marshfield  in  1637.  By  this  time  Resolved  was  22  years  old  and 
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most  probably  accompanied  the  Winslow  household.  The  probability  is 
strong  because  at  the  age  of  25  he  married  Judith  Vassal  of  Scituate  which 
was  then  the  next  town  north  of  Marshfield.  Plymouth  was  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  south.  Moreover,  Resolved  moved  back  to  Marshfield  in 
1662.  He  died  in  Salem  about  1680  and  is  undoubtedly  buried  there.  Re¬ 
solved  was  next  to  the  last  of  the  Pilgrim  company  to  die.  About  1774  some 
of  the  Whites  were  still  in  Marshfield  for — ’’Three  of  the  Winslow-Whites 
fled  from  Marshfield.  ” 

In  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  there  is  shown  on  a  small  map  of  England 
where  each  of  the  Pilgrims  came  from.  White  is  shown  coming  from  Suffolk 
which  is  SE  from  Scrooby  Manor,  Elder  Brewster’s  home,  where  the  Pil¬ 
grims  worshipped  before  going  to  Amsterdam. 

The  statement  is  made  in  many  writings  that  William  was  the  son  of 
Bishop  John  White  of  London.  There  is  considerable  doubt  among  antiquarian 
investigators  that  this  is  so. 

In  Pilgrim  Hall  also  there  are  relics  of  members  of  the  Pilgrim  company. 
Among  them  are  these  of  William  White: 

The  cabinet  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower. 

His  cane. 

His  brass  candle  stick. 

Cradle  of  Peregrine. 

An  ancient  deed  bearing  the  autograph  of  Resolved. 

Also  reposing  there  are  reproductions  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  of  the  passengers  —  of  those  who  were  in  the  gentleman  or  trades¬ 
man  class.  The  coat  of  arms  of  William  WOiite  bears  the  motto  of  "Sit  Justus 
Etne  Tineas. "  In  heraldry  the  description  of  the  coat  of  arms  is  given  as: 

"He  beareth  gules,  a  chevron  between  three  boar’s  heads  couped  argent 
armed  or.  Crest,  out  of  a  mural  coronet  gules  a  boar's  head  argent." 

From  a  book  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Plymouth,  entitled  "Ancient 
Landmarks  of  Plymouth"  by  William  T.  Davis,  former  President  of  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  Ed.  1899,  the  following  three  notes  are  taken: 

Page  24.  With  102  passengers  the  Mayflower  sailed  from  Plymouth.  Of 
these  William  Butten,  called  a  servant  of  Samuel  Fuller,  died  at  sea;  but 
as  Oceanus,  son  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  was  born  on  the  passage,  the  original 
number  was  kept  good.  The  following  taken  from  Bradford’s  History  is  a 
correct  list  of  the  passengers  arriving  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  and  shows  the 
subsequent  fate  of  each: 

Family 


William  White  5 

Susanna  his  wife 

Resolved  V/hite 
William  Holbeck 
Edward  Thompson 


Died  Feb.  21,  1620. 

M.  Edward  Winslow  &  died 
in  Marshfield,  1680. 

Died  in  Salem  after  1680. 
Died  the  first  winter. 

Died  Dec.  4,  1620. 
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Page  284:  Resolved.  Scltuate,  son  of  1st  William,  came  with  his  father 
in  the  Mayflower  1620  and  m.  1640  Judith,  d.  of  William  Vassal  of  Scituate, 
and  had:  William  1642;  John  1644;  Samuel  1646;  Resolved  1647;  Ann  1649; 
Elizabeth  1652;  Josiah  1654;  Susanna  1656 . William,  son  prob¬ 

ably  Bishop  John  White  of  England,  came  in  the  Mayflower  1620  ....  etc. 

Page  51.  Five  acres  were  granted  to  William  White  between  the  Burial 
Hill  and  Murdock's  Pond.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  grant  was  made  to  Mr. 
White,  as  he  had  been  dead  for  three  years,  and  his  widow  had  long  since 
become  the  wife  of  Edward  Winslow  and  received  her  acre  in  the  allotment 
to  her  second  husband.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  contributed  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  entitle  his  family,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
contract,  to  the  acres  allotted  to  them. 

William  White  died  in  the  first  hard  winter  in  February,  old  style  dating, 
of  1621.  In  Plymouth  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  is  a  large  granite 
monument  inscribed  on  all  four  sides.  On  the  north  face  is  this  inscription: 

The  bones  of  the  Pilgrims  Found  at  various  times  in  and  near  this 
inclosure  and  preserved  for  many  years  in  the  canopy  over  the  Rock 
were  returned  at  the  time  of  the  tercentenary  celebration  and  are 
deposited  within  this  monument. 

On  the  west  face  is  inscribed: 

\ 

* 

’’This  monument  marks  the  first  burying  ground 
In  Plymouth  of  the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower  ...” 

On  the  east  face: 

”Of  the  One  Hundred  &  Four  Passengers, 

These  died  in  Plymouth  the  first  year." 

(Then  follows  the  names  of  47  including  William  White). 

William  White  was  born  in  England  about  1592;  died  in  Plymouth  1621; 
buried  in  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth;  married  Susanna  Fuller  in  1612  in  Leyden, 
Holland. 

Children: 

Resolved  born  in  Leyden,  Holland,  in  1614. 

Peregrine  born  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor  in  1620. 
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Burial  Place  in  Plymouth  of  William  White,  1594-1621 
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Chapter  n 

RESOLVED  (2)  WHITE,  1614-1690 

Resolved  was  said  to  be  six  years  old  when  he  accompanied  his  parents 
in  the  Mayflower.  That  is,  considering  the  way  we  mention  ages  he  may 
have  been  either  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year.  He  had  been  born  in  Leyden, 
Holland,  where  William  White  married  Susanna  Fuller  February  11,  1612. 
His  father  died  in  Plymouth  in  February  1621. 

William's  widow  Susanna,  on  May  12,  1621,  married  Mr.  Edward  Wins¬ 
low,  Jr.  ,  of  Droitwich,  England,  whose  wife  had  died  after  landing.  Re¬ 
solved  and  his  baby  brother,  Peregrine,  went  to  live  with  their  stepfather. 
In  1632  Winslow  and  his  wife  removed  from  Plymouth  to  Marshfield.  The 
Governor  Winslow  place  is  at  Green  Harbor  in  the  southerly  part  of  Marsh¬ 
field  near  the  Duxbury  line.  Susanna  White  Winslow  has  been  called  the 
first  mother,  the  first  widow,  the  first  bride,  and  the  first  mother  of  a 
native  born  Governor  of  New  England.  She  died  in  Marshfield  and  is  buried 
in  the  Winslow  burial  ground  at  Marshfield. 

Resolved  did  not  remain  with  his  stepfather’s  family  at  Marshfield.  In 
1638  he  is  shown  as  owning  lands  in  Scituate  half  a  mile  south  of  the  harbor 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Lieut.  Isaac  Buck.  Scituate  is  some  10  miles 
north  of  Marshfield.  When  he  was  26,  Resolved  married  Judith  Vassal  of 
Scituate  on  April  8,  1640.  In  the  same  year  the  Court  at  Plymouth  set  off 
to  him  100  acres  of  land  adjoining  Mr.  Vassal's  plantation.  In  1646  he  aQ- 
quired  other  lands  adjoining  Mr.  Vassal’s.  In  1662  he  sold  these  properties 
and  removed  to  Marshfield,  where  he  settled  near  his  mother  and  brother, 
Peregrine,  on  the  South  River.  He  owned  several  parcels  of  land  at  Green 
Harbor,  a  part  of  Marshfield.  It  is  not  known  when  his  wife,  Judith,  died. 
On  August  5,  1674,  however,  he  married  Abigail  Lord,  widow  of  William 
Lord  of  Salem,  and  removed  to  Salem  where  he  probably  died.  There  is 
no  record  of  his  death  in  Plymouth.  In  a  deed  of  certain  land  to  his  son 
Josiah,  in  1677,  he  describes  himself  as  of  Salem.  In  Governor  Winslow’s 
will,  written  in  1675,  there  is  a  bequest  to  Mmy  brother  Resolved  White.” 
Governor  Winslow  died  December  12,  1680,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Resolved  White  was  present.  There  are  two  depositions  by  Resolved  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  Courts,  Plymouth.  Scituate  records  show  him  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Scituate  military  company. 

Resolved  and  Judith  had  eight  children,  of  whom  the  third  was  Samuel. 
With  the  exception  of  William  (died  in  Marshfield  in  1695)  none  of  the 
children  remained  in  Scituate  or  Marshfield.  Some  of  them  went  to  the 
Barbadoes  where  their  grandfather  Vassal’s  family  lived.  Resolved  White 
had  been  one  of  the  original  26  purchasers  of  the  first  precinct  of  Middle - 
boro  in  1662  from  the  Indian  Chief  Wampatuck,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  his  children  took  up  these  holdings.  The  Whites  of  Middleboro  and  of 
Bristol  County  are  largely  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  boy,  Resolved. 
During  King  Phillip’s  War  the  original  purchasers  of  Middleboro  returned 
to  Plymouth,  where  several  of  them  sold  their  shares  and  did  not  return. 
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Prof.  H.  Adelbert  White,  University  of  Nebraska,  has  the  following  to 
say  in  a  letter  to  the  author: 

’’Resolved  White,  our  ancestor,  lived  at  Green  Harbor  with  his  step¬ 
father  Edward  Winslow  (later  Governor  of  Plymouth),  and  married  into  the 
very  notable  Vassal  family.  Judith  Vassal,  his  wife,  was  a  grand -daughter 
of  John  Vassal,  merchant  of  London,  who  fitted  out  and  commanded  two 
ships  which  joined  the  Queen’s  fleet  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  They  called 
him  the  ’’Gallant  Alderman  of  London.”  William  Vassal,  his  son  and  father 
of  Judith,  held  estates  in  England,  Plymouth  and  in  the  Barbardoes.  He 
left  Plymouth  for  his  West  Indian  estates  and  died  there  in  1655,  leaving 
1/3  of  his  estates  to  his  son  John,  and  the  other  2/3  in  five  parts  to  his 
five  daughters,  so  that  Resolved  and  his  wife  had  1/5  of  this  2/3.  Resolved 
went  to  Barbardoes  to  look  after  the  estates.  Perhaps  some  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  lost  John  White,  second  son  of  Resolved,  are  in  Barbardoes 
today.  We  have  no  proof  however.  The  Vassals  were  great  Tories  in  the 
Revolution  and  William  and  John  Vassal  of  Boston  went  back  to  England 
and  never  returned.  John  Vassal  built  the  house  in  Cambridge  owned  later 
by  the  Craigie  family  and  then  was  bought  from  them  by  the  poet  Longfellow. 
Enter  the  front  door  of  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston  near  the  Common  and  to  the 
left  of  the  door  as  you  enter  the  main  auditorium  you  will  see  a  beautiful 
twin  tablet  to  the  Vassal  brothers,  William  and  Samuel. 

’’Governor  Bradford  in  his  record  (the  MS.  of  which  came  to  light  again 
a  few  years  ago),  named  in  1690  the  original  Mayflower  passengers  then 
alive.  The  name  of  our  Resolved  was  in  the  list.  Plymouth  has  deeds  and  other 
papers  signed  by  Resolved  as  late  as  1687,  and  perhaps  1689.  He  certainly 
was  alive  to  about  1690  or  beyond.  In  a  similar  list  of  1694  his  name  was 
dropped  from  Bradford’s  account.  Apparently  he  was  next  to  the  last  male 
passenger  to  die. 

’’Judith  Vassal,  his  wife,  arose  in  meeting  at  Scituate  once  and  censured 
the  men  for  their  unchristian  persecution  of  the  Quakers.  It  has  been  said 
that  she  was  the  first  woman  in  New  England  to  have  the  nerve  to  arise  and 
address  a  meeting  of  men.  It  is  also  said  she  had  a  great  influence  on 
Josiah  Winslow  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  and  Quakers. 

”1  have  traced  the  records  of  Resolved  White  and  his  second  wife  in 
Salem.  There  is  nothing  of  note  except  incidental  testimony,  etc.  in  court, 
and  one  law  suit  against  them  which  they  won  three  different  times  in  vari¬ 
ous  trials.  Josiah,  son  of  Resolved,  lived  and  died  in  Boxford  not  far  from 
Salem.  He  left  plenty  of  descendants.” 

As  stated  previously  there  were  in  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth  in  1947, 
many  relics  of  the  Mayflower  passengers  and  early  times.  Among  them  is 
an  ancient  deed  with  the  signature  of  Resolved  White. 

Resolved  White  born  in  Leyden,  Holland,  in  1614;  died  probably  in  Salem 
about  1690  and  probably  buried  there;  married  Judith  Vassal  of  Scituate 
April  8,  1640;  she  a  daughter  of  William  Vassal  of  Scituate  and  grand-daughter 
of  John  Vassal  of  London. 

Their  Children:  (all  born  in  Scituate). 

William,  b.  18  Apr  1642;  d.  Marshfield  1695. 
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John,  b.  11  Mch  1644.  t  * 

Samuel,  b.  13  Mch  1646;  m.  Rebecca - 

Resolved,  b.  12  Nov  1647;  d.  1670. 

Ann,  b.  5  Jun  1649;  m.  John  Hayward. 

Elizabeth,  b.  4  Jun  1652;  m.  Obadiah  Wheeler  (?) 

Josiah,  b.  29  Spt  1654;  m.  Remember  Reed. 

Susannah,  b.  Aug  1656;  m.  Uriah  Johnson. 

Note; 

All  dates  from  ’’Mayflower  Descendants  &  Their  Marriages  for  Two 
Generations  After  Landing.”  by  Bureau  of  Mil.  &  Civic  Achievement, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Chapter  III 

•  SAMUEL  WHITE  (3),  1646-1722/31,  AND  LANDS  OF  SIPPICAN 

Samuel  White,  the  third  child  of  Resolved,  was  born  in  Scituate  March 
13,  1646.  In  Book  1,  page  4  (births)  of  the  old  records  of  Rochester  is 
this  entry: 

’’Samuel  White,  Sr.  ,  and  his  wife  were  born  in  March  ye  13th  in  ye 
year  1646  taken  from  his  own  Record  with  ye  births  of  his  children.” 

He  died  in  Rochester  between  1722  and  1731.  He  married  Rebecca - . 

His  father,  Resolved,  removed  from  Scituate  back  to  Marshfield  in  1662. 
Samuel  was  then  16  and  undoubtedly,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  went 
with  Resolved.  It  is  probable  that  Samuel  had  moved  from  Marshfield  to 
Yarmouth  by  1669  for  his  first  child  John  (4)  was  born  there  that  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  research  and  records  of  Prof.  H.  Milton  Ellis,  University 
of  Maine.  From  Yarmouth  it  is  that  Samuel  probably  left  in  1679  to  join 
that  group  of  prospective  purchasers  of  Sippican  lands”  at  Joseph  Burg,  his 
house  at  Sandwich.  ” 

For  more  than  250  years  (1679—1937)  the  line  of  the  White  family  herein 
described  has  been  directly  identified  with  the  lands  of  Sippican  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands  of  the  Dartmouth  Purchase.  This  section  has  been  the  birth¬ 
place  (except  for  Samuel),  and  the  home  of  the  eight  generations  following 
Resolved— that  is,  from  Samuel  (3)  to  include  George  Ansel  White  (10). 

Even  the  11th  generation  held  a  tenuous  hold  there  until  1937  when  Ernest 
K.  White  (11)  sold  wood  lots  at  the  north  end  of  New  Bedford  reservoir  near 
where  Roaring  Brook  empties  into  the  reservoir.  This  reservoir  used  to 
be  called  White’s  Pond,  and  so  shows  in  Bristol  County  Map  of  1852.  Ansel 
(8)  White  had  his  saw  and  grist  mill  where  the  present  causeway  road  crosses 
the  lower  third  of  the  reservoir.  The  granite  stones  of  the  old  flume  still 
show  under  water.  Rochester  Center  is  only  four  and  one  half  miles  to  the 
east.  It  seems  well  and  proper  to  say  something  about  the  Lands  of  Sippican, 
with  which  the  family  has  so  long  been  associated. 

The  original  Sippican  lands  were  ’’eight  miles  by  the  sea  and  four  miles 
inland,”  but  this  was  soon  added  to  by  acquiring  more  lands  from  the  Indians 
and  became  a  larger  stretch  reaching  from  Plymouth  Township  on  the  east 
to  Dartmouth  lands  on  the  west,  and  northward  to  Middleboro  lands.  It  em¬ 
braced  territory  which  included  the  present  townships  of  Mattapoisett,  Marion, 
Wareham  and  Rochester  (including  North  Rochester  and  Sniptuit  Pond),  to 
the  south  boundary  of  Middleboro  township.  The  Indian  Chieftain,  King  Phil¬ 
lip,  drew  up  a  plan  still  preserved,  delineating  the  land  which  he  was  willing 
to  give  up.  In  1667  Plymouth  Colony  bought  the  ’’eight  miles  by  the  sea  and 
four  inland”  for  six  pounds.  Long  before  that  Plymouth  colonists  had  been 
grazing  and  wintering  ’’Cattel”  on  the  grassy  lands  of  Sippican. 

On  March  10,  1679,  a  group  of  prospective  purchasers  met  at  ’’Joseph 
Burg,  his  house  at  Sandwich”  where  they  decided  that  Mr.  Thomas  Kinctly, 
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Mr.  William  Paybody,  Joseph  Warrain,  Samuel  White  and  Joseph  Lathrop 
“’’shall  take  a  view  down  of  the  Lands  of  Sippican  and  determine  where  house 
lots  shall  be  laid  out  and  if  the  land  will  beare  it  to  lay  out  40  ackers  to  a 
house  lot  and  to  have  for  their  paines  25  6d  a  piece  in  mony. "  Further  di¬ 
rections  were  that  Samuel  White  was  to  remain  with  Paybody  in  Sippican 
and  that  Joseph  Doty  was  to  go  to  help  him.  They  laid  out  16  lots  in  Sippi¬ 
can  and  16  in  Mattapoisett. 

In  1679  Josiah  Winslow,  Governor  of  Plymouth,  through  the  Court  at 
that  place  decided  to  grant  a  deed  to  ’’substanciall  men  that  are  prudent 
P'sons  and  of  considerable  estates  that  will  make  a  speedy  settlement  of 
themselves  and  families  with  them.”  Finally,  the  Colony  accepted  29  per¬ 
sons  as  ’’substanciall  and  prudent  P’sons  with  considerable  estates.”  Among 
them  was  Samuel  White. 

On  July  22,  1679,  the  deed  was  passed  by  the  Colony  to  the  Rochester 
Proprietary  for  200  pounds  for  a  township  grant  of  all  the  lands  on  Buzzard’s 
Bay  lying  between  Dartmouth  and  Middleboro  lands,  and  the  Plymouth  Pur¬ 
chase  of  Agawam.  In  the  spring  of  1680  the  settlers  began  to  move  in.  And 
so  the  original  lands  of  ’’eight  miles  by  the  sea  and  four  inland”  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  Mattapoisett  and  a  large  area  called  Menchoisett  north  of 
Sippican.  The  northern  part  of  Mattapoisett  later  was  known  as  Sniptuit. 

The  Proprietors  laid  out  32  shares,  16  in  Sippican  and  16  in  Mattapoisett. 
Each  share  had  twenty  acres  for  a  house  lot  and  forty  of  woodland.  There 
followed  a  drawing  of  lots.  Anyone  not  satisfied  could  pick  out  lots  on  un- 
layed  out  lands.  There  were  many  exchanges  of  land  following  the  drawing 
and  taking  up  of  new  unlay ed  out  plots.  The  first  two  choices  were  for 
’’twentie  acker  lots  on  great  Necke,”  and  two  of  the  best  wood  lots  there 
were  reserved  as  ’’Ministry  lands.”  Deeds  were  recorded  in  the  Proprietors’ 
Book  in  Plymouth.  The  first  settlement  (Little  Neck  settlement)  (or  Sepecan 
village)  sprung  up  on  the  shore  toward  the  north  end  of  the  harbor.  Later 
as  exploration  continued,  other  house  lots  were  laid  out  inland  where  the 
Sandwich  and  Rhode  Island  paths  met  at  present  Rochester. 

The  Proprietors’  Book  was  scanned  by  the  author  in  1947.  It  is  still  in 
possession  of  Rochester  Town  Clerk.  The  book  lists  the  original  proprietors 
in  1679  and  Samuel  White’s  name  is  on  the  list.  It  speaks  of  their  drawing 
of  lots  and  gives  the  amounts  paid  for  them  in  English  currency  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  It  shows  that  Lot  10  was  drawn  by  Samuel  White.  In 
another  place  it  speaks  of  house  lots  of  Samuel  White  in  Mattapoisett  in 
1680.  There  are  other  references  to  land  and  Samuel.  In  other  places  there 
are  lists  of  men  who  contributed,  or  were  levied,  sums  for  maintaining  the 
minister,  for  the  schoolmaster,  for  taxes  and  other  purposes. 

In  1686  Plymouth  Court  decided  ’’Upon  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sippi¬ 
can  alias  Rochester  to  become  a  township,  and  have  the  privileges  of  a 
town  the  Court  granted  their  desire  in  ye  respect.  ”  Sippican  thus  became 
Rochester. 

By  1694  many  changes  having  occurcd,  it  was  necessary  to  try  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  center  for  the  whole  new  township  so  as  to  best  suit  all,  since  they 
had  to  come  from  every  settlement  over  horse  trails  to  church  and  town 
meetings  at  Sippican.  To  this  end  in  1697  the  Township  exchanged  its  ’’Minis- 
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try  lands  by  the  sea”  for  lands  in  present  Rochester.  On  May  13,  1698: 

”the  aforesaid  sirveyors  having  taken  up  the  westerly  half  of  s’d  woodlot 
to  ly  and  remain  the  ministry  and  a  competent  part  not  less  then  ten  akers 
of  S.  end  there  of  to  ly  &  remain  unimproved  by  any  manner  of  tillage  for 
a  burying  place  &  training  field  &  and  to  sett  a  meeting  house  upon  afore¬ 
said.  " 

In  1699  a  meeting  house  was  built  there  for  which  all  families  were  taxed. 
In  1703  the  church  was  organized  and  became  the  First  Parish  Church. 

From  that  period  the  colonists  went  there  from  all  the  settlements  in  Roch¬ 
ester  Township  for  worship  and  to  attend  town  meetings.  It  continued  that 
way  until  one  after  the  other,  as  the  villages  grew  and  the  inconvenience 
of  travel  over  the  trails  became  too  burdensome,  they  broke  away  from 
Rochester  to  establish  their  own  church  parishes  and  town  government. 
Rochester  Center  dwindled  in  importance. 

In  1722  ’’Rochester  Towne”  had  five  villages,  namely:  Sniptuit,  later 
called  No.  Rochester,  on  the  north;  Weweantit,  later  called  Wareham,  on 
the  east;  Sippican,  later  called  Marion,  on  the  south;  Mattapoisett  on  the 
west;  and  Rochester  in  the  center.  In  1739  Weweantit  broke  away  and  be¬ 
came  Wareham  with  its  own  church  parish.  In  1853  Sippican  broke  away 
to  become  Marion.  In  1857  Mattapoisett  did  likewise.  In  1748  North  Roch¬ 
ester  (Sniptuit)  built  its  own  Meeting  House  but  not  until  1791  did  the  Leg¬ 
islature  permit  it  to  leave  the  First  Parish.  To  this  date  North  Rochester 
is  governed  from  Rochester  town  hall.  Town  records  for  all  these  villages 
until  the  dates  mentioned  for  them  were  kept  in  Rochester. 

In  the  drawing  of  lots,  Samuel  White  drew  his  in  Mattapoisett  which  then 
covered  lands  farther  north  than  present  Mattapoisett.  As  stated  previously, 
this  northern  portion  included  a  part  known  as  Sniptuit  near  the  present 
pond  of  that  name.  It  was  there  that  Samuel  must  have  chosen  his  lot.  Sam¬ 
uel’s  daughter  Penelope  married  Peter  Crapo  whose  homestead  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  which  skirts  Sniptuit  Pond  on  its  westerly  side.  In  a 
deposition  taken  in  1731  this  road  is  described  as  ’’the  way  which  went  from 
Samuel  White’s  deceased  his  dwelling  house  to  the  Beaver  Dam  where  Peter 
Crapo  dweels.  ’’ 

Other  facts  on  Samuel's  life  are  known  from  the  old  records.  The  earli¬ 
est  list  of  freemen  for  Rochester,  taken  in  1684,  is  given  as  follows:  Mr. 
Samuel  Arnold,  Peter  Blackmer,  John  Hammond,  Moses  Barlow,  Samuel 
White,  Samuel  Hammond  etc.  Aaron  Barlow,  Samuel  White  and  Samuel 
Hammond  were  Selectmen  in  1690,  the  earliest  whose  names  have  been  re¬ 
corded.  On  October  15,  1689,  Samuel  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  under  Governor 
Hinckley  when  Plymouth  Colony  (Old  Colony)  was  merged  with  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  When  Rev.  Arnold  of  the  First  Parish  died  in  1709  he  left  a 
list  of  church  members,  17  males  and  18  females.  Among  the  male  members 
was  Samuel  White  but  Rebecca's  name  was  not  amongst  the  female  members. 
In  1722—23  Timothy  Ruggles  and  Samuel  White  examined  Mr.  Josiah  Masshell 
and  ’’did  approve  him  as  a  fitt  person  Quallified  as  the  Law  Directs.” 

One  hundred  years  later  in  1790  the  first  census  was  taken  as  a  basis  for 
representation  in  Congress.  Most  of  the  old  original  family  names  appear 
thereon  as  they  do  to  this  day  in  that  area.  A  list  of  Rochester  names  taken 
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from  that  census  list  with  the  towns  from  which  they  came  was  published 
in  Mass.  Historical  Collections  in  1815.  As  a  sample: 

Sandwich  names . 

Marshfield  names . Arnold,  Bumpus,  .  .  .  White.  Doty,  etc. 

v 

It  appears  that  Samuel  White  was  alive  in  1722—23  when  he  helped  Timo¬ 
thy  Ruggles  to  examine  Mr.  Josiah  Masshell.  Considering  the  deposition 
relating  to  Peter  Crapo  taken  in  1731  in  which  Samuel  White  is  referred 
to  as  deceased,  his  death  may  be  placed  in  the  period  1722—31.  As  pre¬ 
viously  stated  he  most  probably  lies  in  the  First  Church  Parish  cemetery 
at  Rochester  Center  where  he  was  listed  as  a  church  member  in  1709, 
and  where  his  grandson  John  certainly  lies  and  most  probably  his  son  John 
too.  His  wife  Rebecca  died  at  Rochester  on  June  25,  1711. 

Samuel's  children  were: 

John,  b.  24  Aug  1669  at  Yarmouth.  ) 

Samuel,  Jr.  ,  b.  22  Jul  1671.  )  These  were  born  before 

Elizabeth,  b.  4  Mch  1673.  )  Samuel  went  to  Sippican. 

Melitiah,  b.  14  Feb  1676.  ) 

Judfe,  b.  30  Apr  1678.  ) 

Hesikiah,  b.  5  Apr  1682.  )  ,  . 

Susanna,  b.  5  Apr  1682.  )  W  nS 
Penelope,  b.  12  Mch  1687 
William,  b.  6  Jun  1690. 
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Chapter  IV 

KTOHN  (4)  WHITE,  JOHN  (5)  WHITE  AND  OLD  ROCHESTER 

John  (4)  White,  1669-1748 


John  (4)  White  was  the  first  child  of  Samuel  White  and  was  born  24  Aug¬ 
ust  1669  at  Yarmouth.  He  died  in  1748  and  is  most  probably  buried  in 
Rochester  Cemetery.  He  married  Martha - . 

Both  John  (4)  and  John  (5)  lived  their  lives  near  Rochester  Center. 

John’s  (5)  gravestone  is  there  today  in  the  Rochester  Cemetery  and  plainly 
marked.  In  1704  records  of  deeds  show  that  John  (4)  owned  lands  a  mile 
or  so  east  of  Rochester  Center.  In  a  letter  to  the  author  in  1939,  Prof. 

H.  Adelbert  White,  University  of  Nebraska,  states:  ’’Samuel  Wnite  and 
one  of  the.Dotys  laid  out  the  earliest  grants  in  what  is  now  Rochester  Town¬ 
ship.  Altogether  he  had  then  and  in  the  next  generation  about  50  or  more 
distinct  pieces  of  land.  Indeed,  at  Plymouth  in  one  book,  the  list  is  alll 
collected  together  in  the  official  records.  I  myself  took  down  numerous 
deeds  and  transfers  of  lands  of  this  Mayflower  descendant  and  his  kin. 

The  names  of  Doty  and  Timothy  Ruggles  often  appear  in  signatures  as  wit¬ 
nesses.  ” 

In  the  Proprietors’  Book,  in  the  hands  of  the  Rochester  Town  Clerk  in 
1947,  the  author  read  an  affidavit  by  John  White  dated  10  January  1694  con¬ 
cerning  the  division  of  some  of  his  lands.  In  other  places  in  that  book  were 
entries  listing  the  names  of  men  who  contributed,  or  were  levied,  sums 
for  maintaining  the  minister,  school  teacher,  for  taxes  and  other  purposes. 
John  White’s  name  appeared  therein  in  such  years  as  to  show  it  was  John 
(4).  He  died  between  June  9,  1748,  the  date  of  his  will  and  Nov.  8,  1748, 
the  date  of  its  probate. 

In  1947  the  author  tried  to  locate  the  graves  of  Samuel  (3)  and  John  (4). 

In  1934  he  and  his  brother  had  found  John  (5)  White’s  gravestone  in  the 
Rochester  Center  Cemetery,  still  plainly  to  be  deciphered.  See  later  for 
details.  It  was  known  that  Samuel  (3)  and  John  (4)  had  owned  lands,  Samuel 
in  North  Rochester  (Sniptuit)  and  John  (4)  in  Rochester  and  had  lived  their 
lives  there,  both  in  the  First  Parish.  The  probability  is  that  their  graves 
are  in  First  Parish  Church  Cemetery  where  undoubtedly  the  earliest  church 
members  were  buried.  Nevertheless  a  search  failed  to  locate  the  graves. 
Original  records  as  in  the  First  Book  of  Records  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Of¬ 
fice  did  not  disclose  anything  on  this.  Such  data  would  more  probably  be 
found  in  Church  records.  The  author  did  not  have  access  to  them  at  the 
time. 

Not  to  find  the  graves  is  not  strange  when  one  considers  conditions  of 
the  time.  Living  was  hardly  won  and  not  yet  had  settlements  attained  to 
quarries,  stone  cutters  and  tools.  Even  in  Plymouth,  long  since  settled 
and  a  Port  of  call  on  the  seaboard,  the  oldest  stone  on  the  ’’Burying  Hill” 
is  of  purple  Welsh  slate  imported  from  overseas,  covering  the  body  of 
”Mr.  Thos.  Clark  who  departed  this  life  March  24th,  1697.”  The  church 
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at  Rochester  Center  was  built  in  1699*  and  organized  as  the  First  Parish 
in  1703.  In  the  newer  settlements  in  the  distant  hinterlands  of  that  era  it 
was  some  time  before  such  refinements  as  cut  gravestones  reached  them. 
The  earlier  graves  were  marked  by  stones  taken  from  the  field  and  of 
course  nqt  inscribed.  This  is  evident  in  Plymouth,  Rochester,  Mattapoi- 
sett  and  other  old  cemeteries.  In  fact  an  examination  of  old  cemeteries 
shows  four  distinct  phases  reflecting  the  changing  economic  conditions 
over  the  years.  These  are: 

(1)  Small  native  stones  from  the  fields  without  inscriptions. 

(2)  Flat  slate  imported  stones  (purple,  gray,  blue)  carrying  the 
earliest  inscriptions. 

(3)  Thicker  stones  of  a  white  and  soft  marble  or  sandstone  whose 
inscriptions  quickly  weather  away. 

(4)  Modern  type  of  hard  granite,  most  of  which  have  polished  sur¬ 
faces. 

It  seems  to  be  that  through  the  3d  generation  and  in  most  cases  through 
the  4th  generation,  the  small  native  stones  had  to  be  used.  Not  until  about 
John’s  (5)  generation,  whose  grave  marks  his  death  in  1777,  do  the  2d  phase 
stones  appear  in  Rochester  Cemetery.  See  later  about  John’s  (5)  grave. 

Mattapoisett  cemeteries  were  also  searched.  The  earliest  is  Barlow 
Cemetery  where  the  first  settlers  were  buried.  It  was  in  terrible  condition 
in  1947.  There  were  old  graves  unmarked  at  all  and  others  with  the  old 
native  field  stones;  still  others  of  the  2d  phase  strewn  in  all  directions 
and  in  all  states  of  condition.  No  trace  of  Samuel  could  be  found  there  or 
in  town  records  which  go  back  only  to  the  year  the  town  separated  from 
Rochester  Township.  Nor  did  the  cemetery  at  North  Rochester  yield  any¬ 
thing.  That  cemetery  seems  to  be  not  so  old  as  the  one  at  Rochester  and 
not  to  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  first  settlers. 

In  the  Town  Treasurer’s  Office,  Plymouth,  old  cemetery  records  are 
kept.  The  office  has  a  valuable  book  called  The  Gravestone  Record  (or 
Inscription)  Book.  Some  years  ago  a  man  gave  money  to  have  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  copied  of  old  gravestones  in  old  cemeteries.  It  was  done  for  Rochester 
Cemetery  and  others  in  the  old  lands  of  Sippican.  It  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  done.  Blanks  are  left  where  letters  could  not  be  made  out.  Each 
stone  was  described  as  to  its  composition  (blue  slate,  etc. )  and  as  to  its 
condition.  This  had  also  been  done  for  the  ’’old  Barlow  Cemetery”  and  the 
Hammond  Cemetery,  both  in  Mattapoisett.  However  there  was  no  record 

4 

of  Samuel  or  John  (4)  in  that  book. 

The  probability  and  conclusion  are  that  Samuel  (3)  and  John  (4)  are 
buried  in  Rochester  Cemetery.  Both  were  members  of  the  First  Parish 
Church  on  the  premises  of  which  the  cemetery  is  located;  both  owned  lands 
nearby  and  spent  their  lives  in  the  immediate  neighborhood;  and  Samuel’s 
grandson  John  (5)  lies  there  marked  by  a  gravestone  which  is  clearly  in¬ 
scribed  today. 

John  (4)  White's  children  were: 

John,  Jr.  ,  b.  1689;  d.  5  Spt  1777  at  Rochester; 
m.  Mercy  Jenkins. 
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Thomas,  b.  Rochester  15  Jah  1701;  m.  Hope  or  Hopeful  Jenkins. 
Jodida,  b.  Rochester  29  Jan  1703. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Rochester  16  Jan  1704/5. 

Silvanus,  b.  Rochester  9  Feb  1709. 
justice,  b.  Rochester  28  Feb  1707. 

Ebenezer,  b.  Rochester  15  Feb  1711. 

John  (5)  White,  1689/90-1777 

John  (5)  White,  referred  to  in  documents  as  "Junr,"  was  born  in  1689 
or  1690  and  was  the  oldest  child  of  John  (4)  White.  His  gravestone  reads 
"died  Sept.  5th  1777  in  his  88th  year  of  his  age."  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  born  in  Rochester  although  the  author  has  been  unable  to  find  verifi¬ 
cation.  His  grandfather  Samuel  had  gone  there  in  1679  when  his  father 
John  (4)  was  ten  years  old.  His  father,  John  (4)  spent  his  life  there  as 
shown  by  deeds  and  conveyances  of  land  there.  Documents  show  that  John 
(5)  owned  lands  in  Rochester  covering  his  lifetime,  and  he  is  buried  in 
Rochester  Cemetery.  An  Appendix  herein  shows  a  deed  of  land,  Sept.  27, 
1736,  from  John  (4)  to  John,  Junr  (5)  when  the  latter  was  47  years  old. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  born  there. 

There  was  a  hiatus  in  records  for  some  years  after  settlers  began  to 
come  to  Sippican  in  the  spring  of  1680.  It  was  not  until  years  later  that 
vital  statistics  began  to  take  shape  when  the  First  Parish  was  organized 
in  1703  at  Rochester.  Then  it  was  that  the  Church  initiated  vital  statistics 
by  establishing  past  events  from  family  records  and  memory  of  the  family 
members.  This  is  illustrated  as  shown  under  Samuel  in  the  First  Book  of 
Records,  viz: 

In  Book  1,  page  4  (Births)  appears: 

"Samuel  White,  Sr.  ,  and  his  wife  were  born  in  March  ye  11th 
in  ye  year  1646  taken  from  his  own  Record  with  ye  births  of 
his  children. " 

Among  other  things  the  above  entry  may  indicate  the  lack  of  education 
or  carefulness  of  early  clerks.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  both  Samuel  and 
his  wife  were  born  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  year.  Also  in  other  places 
the  First  Book  and  other  papers  have  spelled  the  name  as  John  Whit.  So, 
allowances  must  be  made  for  faults  of  memory  and  recording. 


In  1947  the  author  copied  the  following  directly  from  the  First  Book  of 
Records,  Rochester  Township: 


"Children  of  John  White  by  wife  Martha. 

Thomas 

15  Jan  1701 

Jodida 

29  Jan  1703 

Elizabeth 

16  Jan  1704/5 

Sullvanus 

9  Feb  1709 

Justice 

28  Feb  1707 

— Ebenezer— 

15  Feb  1711. " 

•* 


.. 
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Five  things  are  noteworthy  as  to  the  above: 

(1) .  John  is  not  listed  although  John,  Jr.  ,  is  mentioned  in  other 
papers  connected  with  land  transfers.  Was  he  the  son  of  another  wife  pre¬ 
ceding  Martha? 

(2) .  The  lapse  of  time  between  the  births  of  John  in  1689  and  Thomas 
in  1701.  Same  question.  This  lapse  is  not  unusual  however.  It  exists  in 
the  fanliilv  of  the  author.  Martha  is  the  one  who  possibly  supplied  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Town  Clerk  from  memory  since  it  usually  is  the  case  that 
women  remember  such  things  better  than  their  husbands. 

(3) .  The  improper  sequence  of  recording  birth  dates  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  year  of  birth  of  Elizabeth.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
transcription  was  made  some  years  after  the  events,  and  a  possible  inac= 
curacy  or  carelessness  in  recording  by*the  Town  Clerk.  In  what  year  the 
entries  were  made  is  not  known. 

(4) .  The  space  of  about  one  inch  left  between  the  heading  and  Thomas’ 
entry  as  though  it  was  left  for  some  other  entry  antecedent  to  Thomas.  In 
this  First  Book  the  entries  for  each  family  were  set  off,  family  from  fami¬ 
ly,  by  lines  in  ink  drawn  across  the  page  as  shown  above.  Paper  being 
then  a  relatively  scarce  commodity,  writing  was  small  and  close  and  the 
margins  were  scanty.  In  all  other  family  entries  observed  the  names  of 
the  children  came  immediately  after  the  parents’  names  without  space 
between.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  whether  the  space  in  this  case  was  left 

for  some  purpose  such  as  a  later  entry,  possibly  of  John,  Jr.  At  the  date 
of  entry  John,  Jr.  must  have  been  in  his  teens  or  early  manhood,  and 
might  have  been  away  from  home. 

(5) .  John  (5)  was  born  when  his  father  was  20  years  old  or  in  his 
21st  year.  This  is  young  for  a  father  but  not  unusual. 

John  (5)  White  is  not  mentioned  in  John’s  (4)  will.  Neither  is  this  un¬ 
usual.  That  sort  of  omission  occurs  when  the  eldest  sons,  or  some  of  them, 
had  been  provided  for  previously.  John's  (4)  will  of  June  29,  1648,  written 
when  John  (4)  was  59  years  old,  appears  hereinafter  in  an  Appendix.  The 
will  appears  to  be  a  curious  handmade  product. 

The  lapse  of  11  years  between  the  birth  of  John  (5)  in  1689/90  and  the 
next  child  Thomas  in  1701,  together  with  the  other  attending  circumstances 
above,  such  as  the  blank  spacing  above  the  entry  of  Thomas  in  the  First 
Book  of  Records,  might  lend  color  to  a  theory  that  John  (4)  may  have  been 
a  widower  with  a  son  John  (5)  when  he  married  Martha.  At  all  events  there 
was  a  John  (4)  and  a  John,  Jr.  (5)  as  old  records  connected  with  land  ex¬ 
changes  show.  In  the  very  next  generation  we  see  it  confirmed.  The  grave¬ 
stone  over  William  (6)  White  (1721-1817)  in  the  White  Cemetery  in  present 
Acushnet,  carries  the  line  back  thus: 

’’Son  of  John  White,  of  John  White,  of  Samuel  White,  of  Resolved 

White,  of  William  White.” 

William  (6)  was  27  years  old  when  his  grandfather  John  (4)  died  and  66 
when  his  father  John  (5)  died.  He  was  a  mature  man  and  certainly  would 
have  known  of  their  lineage  through  them.  William's  (6)  oldest  son  and 
executor  of  his  will,  Joseph  1755-  ,  had  his  father's  gravestone  erected 
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and  inscribed.  He  himself  (Jo.seph)'was  22  when  his  grandfather  John  (5) 
died — an  age  to  have  equipped  him  to  know  lineage  directly  from  his  grand¬ 
father.  Those  days  were  not  so  far  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  but  what 
family  memories,  especially  lineage,  fortified  by  papers  on  land  exchanges, 
could  be  handed  down  quite  accurately  generation  to  generation. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  New  England  people  in  rural  districts  knows  what 
a  large  part  of  conversation  lineage  is,  or  was  at  least  40  or  50  years  ago 
as  known  to  the  author.  There  was  not  so  much  to  talk  about  those  days 
when  roads  were  poor,  when  transportation  was  by  horse  and  carriage, 
when  there  were  no,  or  few,  telephones  nor  most  of  the  media  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  information  as  of  today.  Families  stayed  at  home  except  on 
Sundays  when  they  drove  miles  to  church  for  social  and  religious  uplift. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  this  was  so.  The  author  well  remembers 
visiting  until  he  was  a  grown  man,  relatives  and  families  in  the  rural 
countryside  of  Myricks,  Lakeville,  Long  Plain,  Acushnet,  East  Freetown 
and  vicinity  with  his  father  and  uncles — and  hearing  the  talk  of  crops, 
ancestry,  relations  existing  between  various  families,  etc.  It  was  tire¬ 
some  to  him.  His  impression  of  it  all  was,  and  is,  how  deeply  interested 
the  relators  were  and  how  remarkable  their  memories.  There  was  little 
to  talk  about  but  such  matters  and  so  they  centered  on  them  and  became 
experts.  It  now  seems  too  bad  that  he  did  not  have  the  wit  to  record  some 
of  it.  It  also  is  regrettable  that  earlier  generations  themselves  did  not 
set  down  important  family  matters  in  writing,  or  keep  diaries,  or  in  other 
words,  a  family  story.  As  it  is,  it  appears  that  the  past  comes  to  light 
mainly  through  legal  papers  (deeds,  wills,  affidavits),  family  Bibles  of 
which  the  author  has  one,  church  and  town  records,  and  the  epitaphs  on 
gravestones. 

John  (5)  White  lies  in  the  First  Parish  Cemetery,  Rochester.  His 
gravestone  reads: 

"In  memory  of  John  White  who  died  Sept.  5th,  1777,  in  his  88th 

year. " 

Beside  him  rests  his  wife  Mercy  whose  stone  reads: 

”In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mercy  White,  wife  of  Mr.  John  White  who 

died  Mar.  15th  1760  in  her  76th  year. " 

Beside  Mercy’s  grave  is  another  whose  stone  reads: 

"In  memory  of  Mr.  John,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Mary  White 

who  died  Aug.  27,  1777,  in  ye  17th  year  of  his  age.  "  ' 

Note:  This  must  be  the  grave  of  a  grandson  of  John  (5)  from  his  son  Joseph. 

On  the  other  side  of  John’s  (5)  grave  from  Mercy  is  a  smaller  stone 
marked  thus: 

"Mr  John  White.  " 

This  inscription  faces  to  the  south  whereas  those  of  the  others  face  to  the 
north.  This  is  probably  not  the  grave  of  John  (4)  but  more  probably  the 
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foot  stone  of  John  (5)  which,  in  cleaning  up  of  the  cemetery  from  time  to 
time,  was  possibly  not  replaced  at  the  foot  of  the  grave. 

Further  research  would  probably  reveal  more  about  the  lives  of  John  (4) 
and  John  (5). 

The  children  of  John  (5)  and  Mercy  were: 

William,  b.  16  Apr  1721;  d.  30  May  1817;  m.  Mercy  Sears. 

Thomas,  b.  10  Spt  1722. 

Ebenezer,  b.  26. Spt  1724.  (Col.,  Continental  Army). 

Melitiah,  b.  30  Mch  1727. 

Joseph,  b.  23  Jan  1731/32. 

Marcy,  b.  12  Aug.  1733. 

This  data  was  taken  directly  from  First  Book  of  Records,  Rochester  Town¬ 
ship  by  the  author. 


Grave  in  cemetery,  Rochester,  Mass,  of  John  White  (5) 
(by  the  flag)  and  wife  Mercy. 
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Chapter  V 

WILLIAM  (6),  WILLIAM  (7),  ANSEL  (8)  WHITE 
4  AND  DARTMOUTH  LANDS 

In  the  same  way  that  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  generations  spent  their  lives 
and  now  lie  in  Rochester,  so  did  the  next  three  generations  spend  their 
lives  in  Old  Dartmouth  Lands  and  now  lie  in  two  cemeteries  there.  These 
lands  adjoin  Rochester  on  the  west. 

The  Old  Dartmouth  Lands  embraced  territory  bounded  on  the  east  by 
present  Mattapoisett  and  Rochester  townships,  on  the  north  by  Freetown 
Township,  on  the  west  by  the  sea  and  Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  sea.  Three  Indian  tribes  under  the  chieftainship  of  Massasoit  inhabited 
these  lands.  The  Cushenas  lived  in  the  section  of  present  Acushnet,  Fair- 
haven  and  New  Bedford;  the  Ponegansetts  in  the  region  of  present  Dart¬ 
mouth;  and  the  Coaksetts  in  the  area  around  Westport.  In  Plymouth  Court 
is  the  original  deed  for  the  lands  from  Massasoit  to  Plymouth  Colony  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1652.  There  were  36  original  purchasers  from  the  Colony  of  these 
lands  of  some  115,000  acres.  Colonists  from  Plymouth  and  Duxbury  began 
to  come  in  shortly  after  the  purchase. 

In  1664  the  Plymouth  Court  created  of  this  whole  region  the  Township 
of  Dartmouth,  giving  it  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  township.  The 
settlers  were  a  deeply  religious  people  and  among  them  were  many  of  the 
Friends  Society  (Quakers)  who  fled  Plymouth  to  avoid  the  restrictions  and 
persecutions  of  the  Plymouth  Church.  There  are  several  Quaker  burial 
grounds  in  this  region.  Even  to  this  day  there  stands  a  Quaker  Meeting 
House  in  Long  Plain,  a  village  in  the  township  of  Acushnet,  which  contin¬ 
ued  to  hold  meetings  within  the  memory  of  the  author. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  settlers  were  to  establish  churches  and  hold 
town  meetings.  In  1727  there  were  three  distinct  villages  in  old  Dartmouth. 
They  were  Cushena  (Acushnet),  Ponegansett  (Dartmouth)  and  Coakset  (West- 
port).  With  the  passing  of  time  and  the  growth  of  the  villages  miles  apart, 
it  became  too  onerous  to  make  the  long  horseback  trips  and  so,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  old  Rochester,  villages  began  to  petition  to  break 
away  from  old  Dartmouth  and  ask  to  be  made  separate  towns.  In  1787  New 
Bedford  (including  present  Fairhaven  and  Acushnet)  was  incorporated  as 
a  town,  and  in  the  same  year  Westport  also.  The  remainder  continued  to 
be  Dartmouth.  In  1812  Fairhaven  (including  Acushnet)  broke  from  New 
Bedford  to  become  a  separate  towTn.  Finally  in  1860  Acushnet  broke  from 
Fairhaven  to  become  a  separate  town.  These  dates  are  significant  to  any¬ 
one  delving  "into  genealogy  or  legal  records  because  records  of  towns  go 
back  only  to  dates  of  incorporation.  Their  prior  histories  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  parent  town.  Thus  the  record  of  an  old  settler  might 
be  found  partly  in  Dartmouth,  in  New  Bedford,  in  Fairhaven.  Fairhaven 
records  up  to  1815  with  few  exceptions  were  destroyed  in  the  hurricane 
of  that  year. 
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It  was  not  until  1793  that  provision  for  travel  over  the  roads  was  made 
for  the  public.  In  that  year  two  stage  coach  routes  were  established  which 
went  from  New  Bedford  through  Acushnet.  One  went  north  through  Long 
Plain  to  Middleboro  and  Boston;  the  other  east  through  Long  Plain  and  Ro¬ 
chester  to  Sandwich  on  the  Cape. 

This  was  an  agricultural  area  and  heavily  forested.  Living  was  hard 
and  primitive.  The  colonists  had  to  produce  all  they  needed.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  Acushnet  took  the  lead  because  of  the  water  power  of  the  Acushnet 
River.  Sawmills  of  Acushnet  provided  the  first  lumber  for  buildings  and 
ships  and  the  gristmills  the  meal  from  the  farmers’  crops.  Acushnet  pro¬ 
duced  everything  needed  for  Dartmouth  Plantation  long  before  New  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Fairhaven  became  towns.  Later,  beginning  about  1765  with  the 
start  of  whaling,  Acushnet  had  a  large  lumber  industry  supplying  most  of 
the  lumber  required  for  ship  building  for  the  whole  area.  Most  of  the  fine 
whaling  ships  out  of  New  Bedford  had  their  lumber  from  Acushnet  mills. 
Acushnet  itself  built  ships  and  quantities  of  whale  boats  all  through  the 
whaling  days.  Likewise  it  made  furniture,  tinware,  tanned  leather,  made 
cotton  and  woolen  clothing,  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  shingles,  clapboards. 
Iron  ore  was  taken  from  the  bottom  of  Assawompset  Pond  and  made  into 
iron  which  was  used  locally  by  wheelrights  and  blacksmiths.  Until  whaling 
days  Acushnet  was  the  chief  maritime  port  and  for  100  years  held  pre¬ 
eminence  before  the  first  house  in  New  Bedford  was  built. 

With  the  rise  of  whaling,  1765,  and  the  East  India  trading,  fortunes  be¬ 
gan  to  be  made  and  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  took  on  the  prime  role  in 
old  Dartmouth.  Acushnet  was  primarily  agricultural  with  its  main  revenue 
from  farm  and  lumber  products  in  support  of  the  booming  whaling  and  trade 
industry  by  the  seaports.  Acushnet  remains  agricultural  to  this  day,  mainly 
in  supply  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford  a  few  miles  to  the  south. 

I 

William  (6)  White,  1721-1817  - 

William  (6)  White  was  born  16  April  1721  at  Rochester;  died  30  May  1817 
at  Fairhaven;  is  buried  beside  his  wife  Mercy  Sears  in  the  White  Cemetery 
in  Acushnet;  married  Mercy  Sears  3  December  1751. 

With  this  generation  there  is  seen  one  of  the  beginnings  of  the  ever  char¬ 
acteristic  movement  of  the  American  people  westward — first  from  Plymouth 
to  Rochester  and  now  from  Rochester  to  Dartmouth  Plantation.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  with  the  growing  population  in  Rochester  and  the  occupation 
of  land  there,  that  William  saw  better  possibilities  in  securing  land  to  the 
westward  in  Dartmouth. 

William  went  to  Dartmouth  purchase  lands  about  1741.  Deeds  to  the 
farm  which  he  owned  and  on  which  his  house  stood  in  1908  (and  probably 
still  does)  show  that  it  was  laid  out  in  1741  to  Joseph  Lake  and  Jonathan 
Butts.  Immediately  afterwards  they  sold  it  to  William  White  who  built  his 
house  the  same  year.  It  is  about  one -half  mile  east  of  County  Street  and 
nearly  east  from  the  entrance  to  Sassaquin  Pond.  It  was  said  that  only  poor 
roads  reached  it  in  1908.  The  farm  was  an  extensive  tract  extending  south 
from  the  Freetown  line  and  west  of  the  original  Keene  homestead.  In  the 
records  of  the  lay-out  of  roads  as  of  March  4,  1773,  it  is  shown  that  Keene 
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road  ran  from  the  Freetown  line  through  William  White’s  land  and  Parker's 
land.  The  Whites  held  this  farm  until  1851  when  Ansel  (8)  White  sold  it  to 
Calvin  Harvey  and  the  latter  later  to  Charles  Nestell.  "The  house  faces 
south  and  except  as  it  has  been  kept  in  repair  has  remained  unchanged  since 
it  was  built  by  William  White.  The  southeast  room  has  a  summer  and  corner 
posts,  slightly  bracketed,  thus  indicating  that  among  the  residents  of  Free¬ 
town  ^where  the  Whites  lived,  these  features  had  not  been  abandoned.  The 
chimney  is  built  of  fieldstone  up  to  the  roof  and  the  brick  stack  was  con¬ 
structed  later. " 

-In  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Acushnet  township  where  the  three 
towns  of  Rochester,  Acushnet,  and  Freetown  come  together,  it  is  believed 
that  one  or  more  adjustments  of  the  boundary  lines  have  been  made  over 
the  space  of  years.  In  the  earlier  days  boundaries  were  more  generally  in¬ 
dicated  but  with  the  occupation  of  lands  and  incorporation  of  towns  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  more  exact  boundaries.  This  helps  to  explain  in 
books  and  papers,  as  above,  the  occasional  reference  to  William  White 
and  family  as  variously  from  Fairhaven  and  from  Freetown.  On  the  current 
County  map,  however,  William's  farm  and  the  White  Cemetery  fall  in 
Acushnet.  Even  so,  at  one  time  it  may  have  been  considered  in  Freetown. 
Therefore  the  explanation  for  giving  Freetown  as  the  birthplace  of  William’s 
later  children. 

In  the  petition  of  1786  for  the  division  of  Dartmouth  are  found  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  William  (6)  White  and  William  (7)  White,  Jr.  The  original  of  this 
petition  is  in  the  State  House  in  Boston. 

From  the  Index  Record  of  Births  and  Marriages  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Of¬ 
fice  in  Dartmouth  the  following  excerpts  were  taken  in  1947: 

"Wm.  White  of  Dartmouth  &  Mercy  Sears  of  Rochester  m.  Dec.  3, 

1751." 

and 

"Anne  d.  of  Wm  &  Mercy  White  28  Dec  1752. 

"Jos.  s.  of  Wm  &  Mercy  White  7  Jan  1755."  * 

William  (6)  White  died  in  Fairhaven,  which  then  included  Acushnet,  in 
1817.  He  is  buried  in  The  White  Cemetery  on  the  Keene  road,  100  yards 
east  of  that  road,  at  the  northwest  end  of  New  Bedford  reservoir.  The  ceme¬ 
tery  was  part  of  his  farm.  It  is  approximately  150  by  150  feet,  and  is  one 
and  one-tenth  miles  by  speedometer  measurement  from  the  junction  of 
Peckham  road  with  Keene  road,  and  two  and  six -tenths  miles  southeast  by 
map  measurement  from  East  Freetown  village.  The  cemetery  is  surrounded 
by  granite  posts  connected  by  iron  bars.  There  must  be  some  200  graves  in 
it  including  other  Whites  than  the  group  of  15  mentioned  below.  Towards  the 
northeast  corner  are  the  oldest  graves  and  there  are  found  two  rows  of  grave 
of  fifteen  Whites  all  together  evidencing  a  close  family  relationship.  The 
oldest  grave  is  that  of  "Mrs.  Mercy  wife  of  Mr.  William  White,  she  died 
Aug.  22,  1803  in  her  80  year."  The  dates  on  the  other  thirteen  graves  in 
this  group  indicate  them  to  be  of  a  younger  generation.  The  inscription  on 
William  (6)  gravestone  reads: 
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In  memory  of 
Mr.  William  Wnite 
Born  in  Rochester  AD  1721,  4,  16. 

Died  in  Fairhaven  1817,  5,  30. 

Age  96,  1,  14. 

Son  of  John  White,  of  John 
t  White,  of  Samuel  White, 

of  Resolved  White,  of 
William  White. 

William  married  Mercy  Sears  of  Rochester  3  Dec.  1751.  Mercy  de¬ 
scended  through  four  generations  of  Sears  and  one  other  generation  from 
William  Brewster  and  wife  Mary.  This  is  taken  from  a  genealogy  chart  by 
H.  Milton  Ellis. 

William  (6)  and  Mercy's  children: 

Anne,  b.  28  Dec  1752  in  Dartmouth. 

Joseph,  b.  7  Jan  1755  in  Dartmouth. 

William,  b.  4  Feb  1757  in  Freetown. 

Samuel,  b.  15  Feb  1759  in  Freetown. 

Ebenezer,)  William's  will  dated  March  10,  1795,  in  the  Register 

Mercy,  )  of  Deeds  Office  in  Taunton,  lists  these  two  children  also 
as  legatees.  The  will  was  examined  by  Charles  H.  White 
in  1947. 

As  an  Appendix  is  an  extract  of  William  (6)  White's  will  of  1795,  elimi¬ 
nating  all  the  tedious  mass  of  legal  verbiage  used  in  legal  documents  of 
that  day  —  an  inheritance  from  the  old  English  laws. 

William  (7)  White,  1757-1835 

I  ■■  ■  I  ■  ■  -  I  >  I  III 

William  (7)  White,  b.  4  Feb.  1757  in  Freetown;  d.  3  May  1835;  buried 
in  Long  Plain  Cemetery,  Long  Plain,  Mass. ;  m.  first  Hannah  Stetson  6 
March  1784. 

William  was  the  third  child  of  the  six  children  born  to  William  (6)  and 
wife  Mercy.  As  previously  seen,  William  (6)  had  in  1741  bought  an  exten¬ 
sive  tract  in  the  extreme  N.  E.  section  of  present  Acushnet,  and  in  that 
same  year  built  his  house  there.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  he 
married  Mercy  Sears  in  1751.  His  family  began  coming  along  in  the  next 
year,  probably  born  in  that  house.  It  should  be  remembered  that  William 
(6)  was  a  real  pioneer  who  had  to  hew  his  farm  from  the  virgin  wilderness. 
The  open  fields  and  stone  walls  there  today  undoubtedly  represent  his  labor. 
No  white  people  had  previously  lived  on  this  tract.  It  probably  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  clear  land  for  farming  before  he  could  take  a  wife.  It  was 
under  these  primitive  conditions  that  William  (7)  was  born  and  grew  up. 

At  his  death  in  1817  when  he  was  more  than  96  years  old,  William  (6)  in 
his  will  left  to  William  (7)  the  southwesterly  part  of  his  homestead  farm; 
and  one-half  of  his  house  and  upland  and  salt  meadow  farm”  lying  &  being 
in  a  place  called  Sconicut  Neck,  South  New  Bedford.  ”  (The  house  thus  men¬ 
tioned  is  taken  to  mean  one  he  had  on  his  Sconicut  Neck  farm. )  Also  he  left 
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him  part  of  a  cedar  swamp  lot.  See  Appendix  3.  But  at  this  time  William  (7) 
was  60  years  old  and  had  already  launched  vigorously  on  his  own  career, 
and  was  a  man  of  substance  as  indicated  below. 

"White’s  Cotton  Factory.  Where  the  river  crossed  by  the  present 
White’s  Factory  road  there  stood  an  extensive  enterprise  which  is  known 
as  White’s  Factory,  as  the  White  brothers  owned  and  managed  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  at  this  place.  In  1799  there  was  a  saw  mill  here  which  Moses 
Washburn  that  year  sold  to  William  (7)  White,  Sr.  ,  with  the  water  privileges. 
William  (7)  had  a  knowledge  of  manufacturing  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and 
bought  this  plant  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  cotton  mill  to  be  run  by  him¬ 
self  and  three  of  his  bright,  rugged,  industrious  sons; — Phineas,  William 
and  Benjamin.  His  other  three  sons  engaged  in  the  same  business:  Ansel 
(8)  at  Long  Plain,  Ezra  at  Plympton,  Mass. ;  and  Stephen  at  South  Hadley. 
Captain  Joseph  Whelden,  a  neighbor,  had  an  interest  in  the  business.  They 
at  once  constructed  a  stone  cotton  mill  and  other  buildings,  erected  dwell¬ 
ings  for  operatives  and  the  locality  became  a  busy,  thriving  place.  Captain 
Whelden  sold  to  William  White,  Jr.  ,  (son  of  William  (7),  in  1814,  his  in¬ 
terest,  the  dam,  two  houses,  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  dye  house,  cotton  fac¬ 
tory  and  machinery. " 

"This  cotton  factory  stood  on  or  near  the  present  saw  mill  and  was  burned 
the  date  of  which  is  unknown  as  the  business  papers  and  books  of  the  con¬ 
cern  were  burned  when  this  mill  and  its  successor  were  consumed  by  fire. 

It  was  probably  the  year  1830  as  it  was  rebuilt  in  1831.  The  White  brothers 
continued  the  business  till  1844  when  they  sold  to  Sylvan  us  Thomas  and 
William  F.  Dow  who  it  is  said  enlarged  the  mill  and  put  it  in  steam.  The 
second  factory  was  burned  between  1854  and  1856  and  the  business  discon¬ 
tinued.  Among  the  products  of  these  works  were  cotton  cloth  for  the  Fall 
River  print  works,  dyeing  and  carding  wool  and  fulling  cloth  for  residents 
of  this  locality.  Tradition  is  that  the  construction  of  the  first  mill  here 
commenced  in  1799,  which  we  assume  to  be  correct,  so  that  this  was  one 
of  the  very  few  factories  in  the  United  States  in  that  century." 

"Samuel  B.  Hamlin  bought  the  property  and  the  converted  ruins  have 
been  for  many  years  a  saw  mill  (1907).  On  a  stone  over  the  door  of  the 
mill  is  cut  the  date  of  its  construction  1831." 

"That  the  William  White  cotton  factory  was  a  success  is  indicated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Captain  Whelden  in  1814  and  his  building  of  a  larger  stone 
mill  up  the  Acushnet  River,  a  short  distance  south  of  its  junction  with 
Deep  Brook,  at  once.  " 

"  f 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Acushnet  River  there  were  also  industries. 

Among  them  wTere  a  forge  and  shop  bought  in  1790  by  William  (7)  White  fronj 
Isaac  Terry. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  in  Long  Plain  was  organized  in  1805.  The 
church  records  list  the  incorporators  and  in  that  list  appears  the  name  of 
William  (7)  White  of  Acushnet. 

William  (7)  married  first  Hannah  Stetson  by  whom  all  of  his  eight  children 
were  born.  They  are  listed  with  their  birth  dates  on  a  page  in  a  Bible  by 
Ansel  (8),  his  son.  Ansel  presented  this  Bible  to  his  grandson  George 
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Ansel  White  (10).  It  is  now,  1950,  in  the  possession  of  Charles  H.  White 
(11).  After  Hannah’s  death  in  1816,  William  (7)  married  Sybil  &4u^I*.£irwho 

died  in  1819.  Next  he  married  Mary - - who  died  in  1823.  Hannah 

Stetson  was  descended  through  five  generations  of  Stetsons  from  Robert 
Stetson  who  was  in  Scituate  in  1634. 

William’s  (7)  grave  is  in  his  family  plot  in  the  Long  Plain  cemetery. 
This  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Long  Plain  road  and  about  eight  miles  north 
of  New  Bedford.  There  are  five  graves  in  the  plot:  his,  his  three  wives 
and  daughter  Ruby  who  died  in  her  13th  year. 

The  family  monument  is  obelisk  in  form,  about  six  feet  high  and  of  a 
white  sandstone.  On  the  east  face  is  this  inscription: 

William 
White  died 
May  3,  1835 
AE  78  years. 


He  was  the  son  of 
William  White  of 
John  White  of 
John  White  of 
Samuel  White  of 
Resolved  White  of 
William  White  who 
came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  and 
landed  at 

Plymouth  Dec.  22, 

1620. 

William  (7)  White’s  and  Hannah’s  children  were: 

Phineas,  b.  2  Apr  1785;  m.  Betsey  Walker. 

William,  b.  3  Oct  1787. 

Ezra  Stetson,  b.  13  July  1792. 

Ansel T  b.  9  Feb  1796;  m.  Hannah  Hathaway. 

Benjamin,  b.  13  July  1798;  m.  Caroline  Stockbridge. 

Hannah,  b.  3  Nov  1800. 

Stephen,  b.  21  March  1803. 

Ruby,  b.  21  Jan  1806;  d.  1819. 

Ansel  (8)  White,  1796-1871 

Ansel  (8)  White  was  born  9  Feb  1796  in  Acushnet;  died  23  Sept.  1871; 
buried  in  Long  Plain  cemetery;  m.  Hannah  Hathaway  (1787-1857). 

Ansel  was  born  on  White’s  Factory  road  in  Acushnet.  We  have  seen 
reference  to  him  under  William  (7).  ’’Ansel  left  his  father’s  house  at  the 
age  of  18  years  saying  if  he  could  ever  take  care  of  himself  he  could  do  it 
then.  He  went  to  Long  Plain  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and  in  1818  pur¬ 
chased  a  mill  privilege,  a  grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  carding  mill  situated 
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on  what  was  then  known  as  Young’s  dam  west  of  Long  Plain  village,  where 
he  carried  on  the  lumber  business,  wool  carding  and  boat  building.  He 
bought  the  homestead  of  Joseph  Severance  located  near  his  mills  under  date 
of  February  8,  1819,  and  began  housekeeping  there  in  1823.  In  1833  he 
built  a  new  house  on  the  same  estate  which  is  still  standing  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  New  Bedford  Water  Works.  The  County  records  show  that 
he  accumulated  real  estate  rapidly,  twenty -two  purchases  being  on  record 
prior  to  1834.  His  wool  carding  factory  was  burned  about  1840  and  the 
following  day  he  secured  lumber  for  rebuilding.  Here  he  continued  to  card 
wool  until  1856  when  this  industry  became  obsolete  and  the  mill  was  leased 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn — (leased  to  his  younger  brother  Benja¬ 
min  and  son-in-law  James  Allen,  see  below).  It  was  again  burned  in  1859. 
and  not  rebuilt.  He  continued  his  other  mill  industries  until  the  City  of  New 
Bedford  acquired  the  property  for  its  water  supply.  Esquire  White,  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  was  public  spirited  and  liberal.  He  possessed  a 
legal  mind  and  was  well  versed  in  matters  pertaining  to  law.  An  outspoken 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  sterling  integrity,  his  opinion  was  sought  and 
valued  by  his  townsmen.  He  was  interested  in  all  public  affairs  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  town; 
but  never  accepted  public  office  being  fully  occupied  in  the  conduct  of  his 
own  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Long  Plain  and 
when  that  became  extinct  united  with  a  church  of  the  same  faith  at  Perry 
Hill.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Clark  Hathaway  and  Lois  Akin 
Hathaway.  ” 

"Ansel  White  Cotton  Factory.  The  fourth  cotton  miU  on  Acushnet  River 
was  located  almost  due  west  of  Long  Plain  village.  In  1818  Ansel  White, 
of  White’s  Factory  fame,  then  22  years  of  age,  decided  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  alone  and  that  year  acquired  the  property  on  which  a  grist  mill  and 
saw  mill,  if  no  other,  had  been  in  operation  since  1815  on  the  south  side 
of  the  way.  His  success  enabled  him  to  build  a  stone  mill  here  about  1830. 
This  mill  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  and  was  used  for  wool -carding, 
candlewick  making,  etc.  It  was  burned  and  rebuilt  about  1840.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  business  by  his  brother  Benjamin,  father  of  ex-Governor 
Benjamin  F.  White  of  Montana,  and  Captain  James  Allen.  Benjamin  re¬ 
tired  in  1857  and  Captain  Allen,  his  son-in-law,  continued  for  a  time.  It 
was  later  let  for  the  same  purpose.  The  building  was  burned  in  1859  and 
never  rebuilt.  When  the  City  of  New  Bedford  decided  to  introduce  water 
into  the  place  it  purchased  a  tract  of  300  acres  here,  including  the  pond 
just  above  Ansel  White’s  dam  where  the  reservoir  was  constructed." 

On  the  Bristol  County  Map  of  1852  this  pond  is  labelled  White's  Pond. 

Map  in  possession  of  Lemuel  Dexter,  Mattapoisett,  1947. 

Ansel  White  bought  the  house  in  Long  Plain  built  by  Abraham  Davis 
and  later  sold  it  to  Cornelius  A.  Howland,  the  town  blacksmith.  The  Reuben 
Mason  house  in  Long  Plain  built  in  1736  was  bought  by  Ansel  and  sold  by 
him  in  1854  to  Lucy  Mason.  In  1841  Ansel  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  North  Fairhaven  of  which  Long  Plain  was  then  a  part. 
Meetings  were  held  in  the  Long  Plain  Meeting  House.  In  1871  Ansel  White 
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was  elected  for  a  three  year  term  of  the  Acushnet  School  Committee.  He 
died  that  year. 

In  1869  Ansel  White  presented  a  large  family  Bible  to  his  grandson 
George  Ansel  White.  This  Bible  is  bound  with  boards  and  leather  covering 
and  is  18”  by  11”  by  4”.  On  a  front  leaf  is  this  inscription: 

’’This  Bible  is  Presented  to  George  Ansel  White  requesting  and  en¬ 
joining  on  him  to  read,  peruse  and  Remember  its  contents,  and 
keep  and  preserve  the  Book  so  long  as  he  may  live  and  then  hand 
it  down  to-his  posterity  for  their  use. 

By  his  grandfather 
ANSEL  WHITE 

Long  Plain 
.  April  25,  1869.” 

On  a  page  toward  the  middle  of  the  book  Ansel  (8)  wrote  the  names  and 
dates  of  birth  of  his  father  William  (7)  and  mother  Hannah,  and  just  below 
that  similarly  for  himself,  his  five  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Below  this 
he  wrote  the  lineage  back  to  William  (1)  who  ’’came  to  Plymouth  and  landed 
from  the  Mayflower  Dec.  22,  1620.  Resolved  White  was  born  in  Delfthaven 
or  Leyden  and  his  brother  Peregrine  was  born  in  Cape  Cod  Harbour.” 

Still  below  that  it  continues: 

’’Resolved  White  was  probably  born  in  Leyden  in  Holland  before  the  Puri¬ 
tans  removed  to  Delfthaven  in  England.  The  Puritans  first  removed  from 
England  to  Holland  1607  &  8,  left  Holland  returned  to  England  1620.  Sailed 
from  Southampton,  Eng.  ,  5th  Aug  1620,  returned  back  on  the  6th  September, 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  Eng,  arrived  in  Cape  Cod  Harbour  9th  Nov  1620.” 

This  Bible  is  now  (1950)  in  possession  of  Charles  H.  White  (11). 

Ansel  (8)  White  lies  in  his  family  plot  in  the  Long  Plain  cemetery  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road.  In  the  plot  are  the  graves  of  his  wife  Hannah, 
his  infant  daughter  Lois  Akin  White,  his  daughter  Eliza  Ann  White  Allen 
and  the  latter’s  husband  James  Allen;  also  the  latter  couple’s  daughter  Han¬ 
nah  Louise  Allen  and  son  James  Kidder  Allen. 

Ansel’s  monument  is  obelisk  in  form  and  similar  to  that  for  his  father 
William  (7),  also  in  the  same  cemetery  and  previously  described.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  east  face  reads: 

Ansel  White  Esq. 

,  "  died 

Sept.  23,  1871, 

Aged  75  years. 

the  son  of  William 
White,  of  William 
White,  of  John 
White,  of  John 
White,  of  Samuel 
White,  of  Resolved 
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White,  *of  William 
White  who  landed 
from  the  Mayflower 
Dec.  21,  1620. 

Ansel  married  Hannah  Hathaway  who  was  descended  through  four  gen¬ 
erations  of  Hathaways  and  John  Cooke  (wife  Sarah  Warren)  from  Francis 
Cooke  and  Richard  Warren — the  latter  two  both  passengers  in  the  May¬ 
flower.  Arthur  Hathaway  of  the  3d  generation  was  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Old  Dartmouth.  In  1670  he  is  listed  with  six  others  as  the  only  ’’free 
men”  in  Dartmouth.  The  Old  Colony  records  show  that  in  1694  that  56  per¬ 
sons  possessed  all  the  purchase  of  1652  and  among  them  was  Arthur  Hatha¬ 
way. 

Children  of  Ansel  (8)  White  and  Hannah  Hathaway  White: 

Eliza  Ann,  b.  28  Oct  1823  in  Acushnet;  d.  15  Sept.  1908  at  Long 
Plain;  m.  Captain  James  Allen. 

Lois  Akin,  b.  28  Oct  1826  in  Acushnet;  d.  14  Jan  1827. 

Ansel  Clark,  b.  14  Feb.  1829  in  Acushnet;  d.  14  Jan  1918;  m. 
Voadicia  Jane  Hoard. 


Site  of  Ansel  White’s  (8)  saw  and  grist  mill, 
Long  Plain,  Mass. 

His  home  built  in  1833  in  background. 
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Eliza  Ann  White  Allen’s  home, 
Long  Plain,  Mass. 


Grave  of  William  White  (6),  1721— 
1817,  in  White  Cemetery,  Acush- 
net,  Mass. 


The  White  Cemetery,  Acushnet, 
Mass.  ,  and  graves  of  William 
White  (6)  and  wife  Mercy, 
(leaning  stone) 


House  built  in  1833  by  Ansel  (8) 
White,  1786-1871.  Birthplace  of 
George  A.  White  (10),  1855-1930. 
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Chapter  VI 

ANSEL  (9)  CLARK  WHITE  AND  GEORGE  ANSEL  WHITE  (10) 

From  this  point  the  author  will  discard  the  use  of  the  third  person  form 
in  the  narrative  and  will  use  the  first  person.  It  Is  easier.  Moreover,  the 
times  and  events  are  mostly  within  his  personal  experience. 

Ansel  (9)  Clark  White,  1829-1918 

Ansel  (9)  was  born  14  Feb.  1829  in  Acushnet;  died  14  Jan.  1918;  buried 
in  Mayflower  Hill  cemetery,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  married  Voadicia  Jane 
Hoard  (1833-1903)  4  Feb.  1855. 

,  Ansel  was  born  in  the  old  Joseph  Severance  house  near  the  dam  and  mills 
on  the  present  Lake  Street  just  west  from  Long  Plain  village,  which  his 
father  bought  In  1819.  His  early  schooling  was  in  the  District  School  and 
later  at  the  Taber  Academy  in  Middleboro.  His  wife  also  was  educated  in 
Middleboro.  Ansel  grew  up  with  and  took  part  in  his  father’s  expanding  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  saw  and  grist  mills,  cotton  and  woolen  mill,  dyeing,  candle- 
wick  making,  etc.  as  set  forth  previously.  This  was  on  the  site  immediately 
adjoining  the  home.  In  1867—68  Ansel  built  under  contract  the  upper  dam 
for  the  New  Bedford  Water  Works  reservoir.  It  probably  was  one  of  his 
last  acts  before  moving  from  the  lands  of  Acushnet,  the  home  of  three  pre¬ 
vious  generations. 

When  New  Bedford  bought  the  mills,  pond  and  home  site  for  a  city  water 
supply  In  1869,  Ansel  removed  to  Taunton  to  engage  in  the  coal  business  in 
which  he  continued  until  his  retirement  some  time  near  1903.  In  Taunton  he 
built  a  typical  large  New  England  home  with  huge  barn  and  woodshed,  and 
around  this  are  my  earliest  memories.  Until  I  was  ten  I  lived  with  my  par¬ 
ents  not  far  away,  and  in  the  following  seven  years  my  family  would  spend 
part  of  the  summers  there  with  Gramp  (as  we  used  to  call  him)  and  grand¬ 
mother  who  was  a  wonderfully  serene  and  kindly  lady.  Following  that  it 
was  my  privilege  for  nearly  two  years  (1901—3)  to  live  with  them  while 
preparing  for  West  Point.  Gramp  was  appointed  my  legal  guardian  to  enable 
me  to  qualify  for  residence  in  that  Congressional  District  for  appointment 
to  West  Point.  I  worked  as  clerk  for  Gramp  in  his  coal  office.  It  was  a  great 
privilege. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  could  see  and  feel  the  great  respect  and  liking  that 
everyone  of  high  or  low  degree  had  for  him.  He  had  a  simple,  kindly,  forth¬ 
right  nature  and  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity.  He  was  noted  for  this 
over  the  wide  area  in  which  he  was  known.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  man 
whose  ’’word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  ”  I  was  at  the  impressionable  age.  I 
have  always  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  both  to  him  and  to  my  gentle  grandmother. 

Gramp  was  one  who  loved  the  peace  of  his  home  and  his  large  family. 

Social  or  official  life  had  no  meaning  for  him.  He  was  a  most  droll  storyteller 
and  a  delight  to  his  large  family  when  they  could  get  him  started.  Grand¬ 
mother  would  protest  his  stories  and  say,  ’’Now,  Ansel.”  Her  protestations 
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were  because  she  had  heard  the  stories  many  times  and  not  because  they 
were  off-color,  which  they  never  were,  although  sometimes  a  little  broad. 
However,  with  a  chuckle  and  some  encouragement  he  would  proceed  with 
the  tale.  There  was  a  fund  of  stories  at  his  command  and  every  now  and 
then  would  come  out  a  new  one  to  surprise  us.  One  of  the  best  was  that  of 
the  Pigeon  Woodpecker  which,  in  his  inimitable  way,  became  a  classic. 
Another  tall  one  was  one  in  connection  with  Andrew  Wing  who  in  his  youth 
worked  for  his  father,  and  later  became  a  whaling  Captain  out  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  His  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  south  seas  and  he  was  in  an  open  boat 
for  forty-nine  days.  He  had  stories  about  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
Acushnet  based  on  the  eccentricities  of  these  rural  people,  the  conditions 
of  the  time  and  with  his  own  wonderful  comments  and  embellishments  there¬ 
to.  A  grand  old  New  England  character.  Gramp  wanted  to  go  to  sea  while 
still  a  young  lad.  He  procured  a  sea  chest  and  had  it  packed  and  taken  to 
the  docks  in  New  Bedford  but  his  father  caught  him  and  kept  him  on  dry 
land. 

On  4  Feb.  1855  Ansel  married  Voadicia  Jane  Hoard  of  Lakeville,  Mass. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  George  Steele  Hoard  and  Voadicia  Baker  Hoard 
whose  homestead  and  farm  was  eight  miles  south  of  Taunton  on  the  County 
road  to  New  Bedford.  It  is  to  this  old  New  England  farm  and  the  Long  Plain 
scene  that  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  boyhood  often  revert,  thinking 
of  which  have  helped  me  get  to  sleep  many  a  night  in  some  tropic  place. 
George  Hoard  descended  through  five  generations  of  Hoards  (or  Hoar  as 
sometimes  spelt  in  early  days)  from  Ann  Bradford  and  Samuel  Wilber. 

Grandmother  died  in  Taunton  26  Nov.  1903,  and  Gramp  14  Jan.  1918. 
They  lie  in  the  family  plot  in  Mayflower  Hill  Cemetery,  Taunton,  together 
with  their  sons  (and  their  wives)  George  Ansel  and  Edward  Irving,  and 
their  daughter  Hannah  Hathaway. 

Children: 

George  Ansel,  b.  24  Nov  1855  in  Long  Plain;  died  13  July  1930  in 
Hingham,  Mass. ;  buried  in  Mayflower  Hill  cemetery;  married 
Sophia  L.  Klein  of  Denver,  Col.  (1859-1936). 

Edward  Irving,  b.  30  Aug  1857;  died  10  July  1935;  buried  in  May¬ 
flower  Hill;  married  Emma  Story. 

Robert  Hart,  b.  16  May  1859  in  Long  Plain;  d.  26  Dec  1923;  buried 
in  Mayflower  Hill;  married  Adelaide  Pierce  of  Lakeville. 

Myra  Jane,  b.  8  Apr  1863  in  Acushnet;  died  17  Sept  1933;  buried  in 
Mayflower  Hill;  married  Capt.  Fred  Hamlen. 

Hannah  Hathaway,  b.  26  Nov  1864  in  Acushnet;  died  6  May  1929; 
buried  in  Mayflower  Hill;  married  Eustis  Bassett. 

Helena  Louise,  b.  25  Oct  1870;  d.  7  Sept  1871;  buried  in  Castle  Hill 
Burial  Ground  in  great-grandmother  Hoard’s  plot,  Lakeville,  Mass. 

Clifford  Allen,  b.  25  June  1873. 

William,  b.  15  Dec  1875. 

George  (10)  Ansel  White,  1855-1930 

George  Ansel  White  was  born  25  Noy.  1855  in  Long  Plain,  a  village 
of  the  town  of  Acushnet;  died  13  July  1930  in  Hingham;  buried  in  Mayflower 
Hill  cemetery,  Taunton;  married  Sophia  L.  Klein  of  Denver,  Col. 
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He  was  born  in  the  house  which  his  grandfather  Ansel  (8)  built  in  1833. 
This  was  at  the  site  of  the  latter's  mills.  The  house  is  still  standing  and 
now  owned  by  New  Bedford  Water  Works.  It  was  here  that  Ansel  (9)  lived 
and  worked  with  his  father  in  connection  with  the  mills  until  he  moved  his 
family  to  Taunton  in  1869.  Consequently  my  father  was  in  his  14th  year 
when  he  went  to  Taunton. 

Father  had  gone  to  the  District  School  in  Acushnet  and  often  pointed  it 
out  to  me,  a  little  lonely  one -room  schoolhouse  which  stood  at  the  junction 
of  Peckham  road  with  Keene  road  until  some  15  years  ago.  Now  a  small 
house  stands  on  the  site.  From  the  rear  of  it  there  ran  a  path  through  the 
deep  woods  eastward  a  mile  or  more  to  his  home.  Over  this  he  would 
travel  like  a  snail  to  school  and  on  the  dead  run  all  the  way  home,  as  father 
used  to  say.  He  engaged  in  those  duties  in  his  spare  time  which  were  com¬ 
mon  to  boys  in  the  countryside— helping  about  the  mills,  making  hay,  milk¬ 
ing,  chopping  wood,  caring  for  animals,  etc.  There  always  remained  with 
him  a  strong  sentimental  attachment  to  that  countryside  which  I  can  thor¬ 
oughly  understand.  Whenever  we  made  trips  that  way  by  horse  and  carriage 
he  would  maintain  a  continued  fire  of  reminiscence  of  each  house  and  its 
occupants,  or  about  some  of  the  old  familiar  things  that  we  passed  for  miles 
around.  There,  for  instance,  was  a  fine  big  pine  woods  where  he  had  raked 
hay  as  a  boy  when  it  was  a  hay  field. 

There  is  a  granite  rock  Just  on  the  east  side  of  the  Long  Plain  road  north 
of  Aunt  Eliza  Ann’s  house  about  a  mile  or  two.  It  is  not  large  being  no  more 
than  four  feet  high.  It  has  a  rather  sharp  top  and  hence  its  name  of  Peak 
Rock.  Father  used  to  point  it  out  to  me  saying  that  it  was  the  earliest  land¬ 
mark  used  by  the  colonial  surveyors  from  which  to  lay  off  the  township 
lands.  He  would  say  that  three  townships  came  together  at  that  point:  Roch¬ 
ester,  Acushnet  and  Freetown.  That  is  easy  to  understand  since  the  road 
at  that  place  is  on  a  low  ridge  with  a  long  view  in  almost  all  directions. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  both  to  him  and  me  when  I  took  him  over  the 
countryside  many  years  later  in  my  first  automobile.  He  was  an  old  man 
then.  It  amazed  him  wdth  the  speed  we  accomplished  from  Taunton  to  Long 
Plain  (about  20  miles)  when  in  our  horse  and  carriage  days  it  was  a  long 
hard  day’s  trip  over  gravel  and  sandy  roads. 

After  moving  to  Taunton  father  went  for  a  time  to  Bryant  and  Stratton’s 
business  college  in  Providence.  Then  he  was  engaged  for  a  while  wdth  his 
brother  Robert  in  the  ice  business  in  Taunton.  Next  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  machinist's  trade  in  Mason’s  Machine  Works,  Taunton,  served  his  four 
years  and  got  his  papers.  For  a  while  he  worked  there  and  in  Taunton  Loco¬ 
motive  Works.  He  was  a  master  machinist  and  none  better. 

Some  time  in  the  late  seventies  (1870’s)  father  was  bitten  wdth  the  Horace 
Greeley  admonition  ”Go  west,  young  man.”  Fortunes  were  being  made  in 
lead  and  silver,  so  he  went  prospecting,  as  he  called  it,  for  those  ores  in 
Colorado— he  pronounced  it  Colo-ray-do.  As  with  most  others  it  did  not- 
turn  out  well  and  he  fell  back  on  his  machinist’s  training.  He  took  a  position 
in  Denver  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  in  its  shops.  How  long 
he  stayed  west  I  do  not  know  but  long  enough  to  marry  my  mother  in  Denver. 
Mother  was  of  strong  independent  nature,  ever  industrious  and  hard  working 
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to  the  end  of  her  life,  always  with  the  end  in  view  of  providing  w’ell  for  her 
children.  She  was  religiously  inclined  and  rarely  missed  church  service. 
Sometimes  it  was  to  attend  two  services  on  Sunday  and  Sunday  school.  This 
was  sort  of  onerous  for  my  brother  and  me.  She  sat  between  us  to  keep  us 
in  line  and  that  was  no  small  job.  Mother  was  a  hard  worker  and  organizer 
for  women’s  church  societies  in  her  later  years  after  the  children  had  left 
home  and  she  had  more  time.  Her  hands  were  always  busy  making  rugs, 
children’s  clothing,  knitting,  crocheting  and  needlework  for  donations  to 
charity  and  church  organizations.  My  castoff  blue  uniforms  and  service 
uniforms  made  many  a  nice  pair  of  boy’s  pants,  or  made  good  coloring  for 
her  rugs.  My  gray  cadet  clothes  she  especially  valued. 

Father  must  have  gone  back  to  Taunton  about  1881-2  and  soon  started 
his  own  business,  the  making  of  tacks,  nails  and  wire.  About  that  time  was 
the  start  of  the  large  corporations.  Eventually  he  could  not  stand  out 
their  competition  and  sold  out  to  the  Atlas  Tack  Corporation.  Next  he  was 
appointed  to  be  head  of  the  Department  of  Machinery,  Tools  &  Shop  Practice 
and  instructed  the  students  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  in  that.  Li  1893  he 
moved  his  family  there  when  I  was  ten  years  old  with  fixed  memories  of 
Massachusetts.  In  the  fall  of  1898  he  became  superintendent  of  an  imitation 
leather  mill  in  Hohokus,  N.  J.  ,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1902.  During  that  period  we  lived  in  Ridgewood  four  miles  away. 
Then  followed  a  year  in  Passaic,  N.  J.  In  the  autumn  of  1903  he  moved 
the  family  to  Hingham,  Mass.  ,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  a  mill  manufac¬ 
turing  artificial  leather  until  his  retirement  in  the  middle  1920’s. 

Father  was  singularly  calm,  patient  and  serene  always.  Like  his  father, 
his  life  was  spent  in  his  home  with  his  family,  his  pipe  and  good  reading 
material.  He  was  a  well  informed  man.  He  liked  to  take  us  on  trips  by 
horse  and  carriage  to  my  great-grandmother  Hoard’s  farm;  to  Long  Plain 
where  his  Aunt  Eliza  Ann  White  Allen,  a  widow,  lived  with  her  daughter 
Louise  Allen.  Their  home  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Long  Plain  road  with 
the  present  Lake  Street.  It  was  less  than  a  mile  from  where  father  was 
born  at  the  site  of  the  mills. 

On  such  trips  we  would  pass  grandmother  Hoard’s  farm  and  then  some 
distance  on  over  high  ground  and  gravel  and  sand  roads,  reach  East  Free¬ 
town.  There  we  would  stop  to  see  Clothier  Edminster  and  wife  Phoebe  Jane. 
The  latter  was  a  niece  of  my  great-grandmother  Hoard.  We  would  receive 
a  hearty  New  England  welcome  ’’George,  how  be  ye?”  from  rosy  cheeked, 
white  whiskered  Clothier,  put  the  horse  in  the  barn,  water  and  feed  him, 
sit  down  to  dinner  and  a  long  chat  on  current  topics,  crops,  relatives  and 
friends.  Hitching  up  again  we  would  proceed  to  Aunt  Eliza  Ann’s.  After  a 
couple  days’  visit  there  we  w’ould  return  through  North  Rochester  and  be¬ 
tween  the  large  ponds  to  Middleboro  and  Taunton.  On  the  way  father  would 
stop  to  talk  with  Alden  White,  a  good  judge  of  timber  lands,  and  at  Albert 
White’s  at  one  end  of  Assawompsett  Pond.  To  children  it  was  a  wonderful 
trip. 

Aunt  Eliza  Ann  had  a  large  typical  New  England  home  of  two  stories  and 
large  attic.  As  soon  as  we  hit  there  my  brother  Ernest  and  I  would  grab 
fish  poles,  always  handy,  and  barefooted  hike  about  a  mile  to  the  site  of 
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our  great-grandfather’s  mills.  There  near  the  granite  flume  of  the  old  saw¬ 
mill  we  would  catch  perch  and  an  occasional  horn-pout,  and  some  times 
troll  through  the  lily  pads  for  pickerel.  Aunt  Eliza  Ann  was  an  elderly  per¬ 
son  of  remarkable  intellect  and  memory  who  had  the  family  history  at  her 
command  all  the  way  back  to  William  (1),  and  the  complicated  inter -marri¬ 
age  relationships  of  most  of  the  old  families.  She  was  garrulous  and,  to  a 
young  person,  confusing  and  tiresome.  Nevertheless  she  was  a  kindly  old 
soul  and  within  her  narrow  life  had  acquired  good  information.  Many  times 
over  the  years  while  contemplating  writing  this  family  story,  I  have  re¬ 
gretted  not  to  have  had  the  wit  to  write  down  many  things  that  have  long 
since  passed  from  memory,  and  which  at  the  time  made  little  impression 
on  a  youthful  mind  filled  with  ideas  of  fishing. 

This  house  of  Aunt  Eliza  Ann’s  was  furnished  with  many  old  pieces 
handed  down  through  several  generations,  and  with  exquisite  furniture  and 
things  from  the  orient.  Her  husband,  Captain  James  Allen,  after  starting 
as  a  cabin  boy  at  the  age  of  14  had  his  ship  out  of  New  Bedford  at  the  age 
of  26.  He  made  five  or  more  voyages  on  which  he  was  away  from  2  1/2 
to  4  years.  He  would  come  back  with  goods  from  the  East  India  trade  such 
as  brocades,  bolts  of  silk,  ivory,  teakwood  furniture,  spices,  etc.  In  the 
large  attic  quantities  of  this  was  stored.  As  a  small  boy  I  can  remember 
climbing  the  long  staircase  to  the  dark  attic  from  whence  came  the  very 
strange  scents  of  foreign  lands.  Having  heard  stories  of  the  dangerous  voy¬ 
ages  and  of  strange  countries  and  peoples,  and  wdth  a  boy’s  imagination, 
there  was  in  me  a  mixed  feeling  of  something  akin  to  fear  or  aw7e  but  it  was 
never  sufficient  to  overcome  curiosity  and  excitement  of  the  strange  and  un¬ 
known.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  knew  very  little  of  the  world,  especially  about  the  far  east. 

From  this  attic  storehouse  my  Cousin  Louise  Allen  on  her  death  in  1925 
bequeathed  to  me  a  fine  small  camphor  wood  chest  which  her  father,  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Allen,  had  brought  back  from  China  on  one  of  his  trips  before 
1850.  Also  she  left  me  a  fine  old  ladder  back  chair  which  had  belonged  to 
John  Clark  Hathaway  and  wife  Lois  Akin  Hathaway.  They  were  parents  of 
my  great-grandmother  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Ansel  (8)  White. 

During  the  summer  vacation  from  Pratt  Institute,  father  would  take 
the  family  back  to  Taunton  where  we  would  stay  a  while  with  my  grandpar¬ 
ents.  For  part  of  several  summers  we  went  to  Tiverton,  R.  I.  to  enjoy 
salt  water  bathing  and  fishing,  and  one  summer  there  were  a  few  weeks 
on  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Throughout  the  year  while  we  lived  in  Taunton  and  later  in  summers 
away  from  Brooklyn,  father  every  now  and  then  would  take  Gramp’s  horse 
and  carriage  and  with  the  family  go  to  great-grandmother  Hoard’s  farm 
near  Myricks.  This  carriage  deserves  mention.  It  was  a  light  spring  wagon 
covered  over  with  black  canvas  with  a  seat  in  front  and  one  in  rear.  In  this 
father,  mother,  myself,  brother  and  sister  would  sally  forth  pulled  by  a  fine 
little  red  horse.  We  called  it  the  Ark.  I  would  give  much  for  a  picture  of 
it.  In  the  summer  there  were  cherries,  apples,  pears  and  huckleberries  to 
gather;  in  the  autumn,  apples  and  hickory  nuts  (shag  barks)  and  on  the  way 
back  a  stop  at  the  old  cider  mill  for  sweet  cider.  A  few  summers,  at  least, 
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when  my  Uncles  Cliff  and  Will  were  home  from  college,  we  would  go  almost 
dally  to  the  farm  to  pick  huckleberries  and  blueberries.  One  day  Will 
picked  33  quarts,  the  most  I  have  heard  of.  The  best  I  could  do  was  17-18 
quarts  a  day.  After  picking  them  over  at  home  in  Taunton,  we  would  sell 
them  to  grocers  on  Taunton  Green  for  eight  cents  a  quart.  That  is  where 
most  of  my  spending  money  came  from.  On  that  old  farm  I  have  helped  at 
haying  and  part  of  one  summer  in  hauling  manure  from  Myricks  R.  R.  sta¬ 
tion,  four  miles  away,  and  spreading  it  over  the  ploughed  hay  field.  Part 
of  one  summer  I  spent  with  great-grandmother  Hoard.  To  get  rid  of  my 
cousin  and  me  she  would  give  us  a  dime  and  tell  us  to  get  some  peppermints, 
at  Myricks.  It  would  take  us  most  all  day  to  go  the  four  miles  and  back  and 
there  were  few  peppermints  for  her  on  our  arrival,  which  was  always  de¬ 
layed  by  playing  in  the  brooks  and  other  places  to  be  explored.  During  the 
two  autumns  when  I  lived  with  Gramp  I  used  to  ride  my  bicycle  out  from 
Taunton  several  times  a  week  to  tend  my  line  of  snares  in  which  I  caught 
plump  partridges  and  rabbits.  One  time  I  caught  in  a  snare  by  the  flipper 
a  large  land  turtle  about  12-14  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  in  the  fall  of 
1901.  Turning  him  over  and  loose  I  saw  cut  into  his  under  shell  ME.  I.  W. 
1871. ”  Thirty  years  exactly  had  passed  since  boyish  hands  had  cut  that. 

My  Uncle  Edward  got  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his  handiwork  still 
lived.  Why  should  not  the  memories  of  that  old  New  England  farm  linger 
and  please? 

Previously  I  have  mentioned  about  the  Bible  that  Ansel  (8)  gave  to  his 
grandson,  my  father.  In  addition  to  that  he  gave  father  the  deeds  to  six  wood 
lots,  each  of  some  8  —  10  acres,  located  close  to  where  Roaring  Brook  emp¬ 
ties  into  the  New  Bedford  Reservoir  at  the  north  end.  They  had  been  cut  off 
for  logs  for  Ansel’s  (8)  sawmill.  Father  used  to  tell  me  that  his  grandfather 
told  him  to  keep  them,  that  timber  would  grow  and  sometime  be  valuable  to 
him.  In  the  summer  of  1907  when  I  was  on  graduation  leave  from  West  Point, 
he  and  I  went  to  see  the  lots.  He  had  not  been  near  them  for  about  forty 
years  but  thought  that  he  could  find  them  from  signs  of  charcoal  pits  made 
by  charcoal  burners  when  he  was  a  boy.  Also  he  thought  he  could  find  them 
by  finding  ’’Keene  bridge”  which  connected  to  his  lots.  We  did  not  find  the 
charcoal  pits  but  did  find  the  remains  of  the  crude  old  pole  bridge  and  so 
found  the  lots.  We  found  good  sized  timber.  When  we  got  back  to  Hingham 
father  gave  me  the  deeds  to  take  and  have  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Register  of  Deeds  in  New  Bedford.  A  few  years  later  when  a  portable  saw¬ 
mill  was  working  in  that  neighborhood  father  sold  off  some  logs.  And  at 
least  once  later  he  did  so  again  and  derived  several  thousand  dollars  as  a 
result  of  his  grandfather’s  foresight.  Those  lots  went  to  my  brother  Ernest 
who  sold  them  in  1937-38  to  be  converted  into  cranberry  bogs.  Father  used 
to  say  that  under  the  laws  of  that  time  that  there  was  no  land  tax  on  lots  of 
less  than  ten  acres,  and  that  he  supposed  his  grandfather  acquired  parcels 
of  less  than  ten  acres  for  that  reason. 

Ansel  (8)  also  left  in  his  will  $100.  00  in  cash  to  his  grandsons  George 
Ansel,  Edward  and  Robert.  It  was  a  considerable  figure  in  1871,  the  date 
of  his  death. 

George  Ansel  (10)  White  married  Sophia  L.  Klein  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  1881  or  1882. 
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Children: 

Clarence  G.  ,  b.  26  Dec  1882;  died  9  Aug  1883. 

Charles  Henry,  b.  29  Nov  1883  in  Taunton,  Mass. ;  married  Mary 
Riddle  Trapp  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  12  October  1910. 

Ernest  Klein,  b.  25  Aug  1885  in  Taunton;  married  Dolores  Coffey. 
Carrie  Voadicia,  b.  30  July  1887  in  Taunton;  died  Nov  1943;  buried 
in  Old  Ship  Church  cemetery,  Hingham ,  Mass. ;  married  H.  Milton 
Ellis. 
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CHARLES  HENRY  WHITE  (11),  ERNEST  KLEIN  WHITE  (11)  AND 

CHARLES  HENRY  WHITE,  JR.  (12) 

As  stated  in  the  FOREWORD,  ten  prior  generations  of  my  direct  line 
of  Whites  from  1620  to  the  death  of  my  father  in  1930,  lived,  died  and  are 
buried  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol  Counties  in  Massachusetts,  all  within  a 
forty  mile  radius  of  the  first  landing  place.  The  break  from  this  long  tra¬ 
dition  has  come  with  my,  the  11th,  generation.  My  brother  Ernest  and  my¬ 
self  and  sister  Carrie  were  born  in  this  ancestral  domain,  lived  a  few 
years  there  and  have  gone  back  for  visits  throughout  the  years.  We  are 
familiar  with  it.  Not  so  with  our  children.  The  lives  of  Ernest  and  me  took 
us  into  the  Regular  Army  and  through  two  World  Wars.  That  meant  a 
change  of  home  every  two  or  three  years  to  stations  all  over  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  overseas.  Such  has  been  the  life  our  children 
have  known.  It  appears  to  be  what  they  will  continue  to  know.  They  will 
know  little  of  the  old  ancestral  domain,  the  first  of  our  long  line  in  that 
respect. 

Ernest  is  retired  as  a  Colonel  and  living  in  Austin,  Texas.  His  oldest 
son,  William,  after  service  in  World  War  II,  will  follow  civilian  channels. 

His  other  two  sons,  Richard  and  Stephen,  are  graduates  of  West  Point  in 
1949  and  were  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army.  Stephen  was  desperately 
wounded  in  battle  in  Korea  4  February  1951  and  at  present  his  future  looks 
extremely  doubtful.  He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  bravery  in 
action. 

My  older  son,  Charles,  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1934  and  is  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Regular  Army.  My  younger  son,  Edward,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  West  Point  in  1948  and  was  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army. 

He  was  killed  instantly  in  action  in  Korea  2  August  1950  and  has  been  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  posthumously.  He  will  be  buried  in  Arling¬ 
ton  National  Cemetery  when  the  remains  are  shipped  back  from  Japan. 

Charles  Henry  White  (11),  1883  — 

Born  29  Nov  1883  in  Taunton,  Mass.  ;  married  Mary  Riddle  Trapp, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  ,  12  Oct  1910.  (b.  6  Dec  1889;  d.  15  Apr  1952.) 

Attended  public  school,  Taunton,  Mass.  ,  four  years,  1889  —  1893;  pub¬ 
lic  schools  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  five  years,  1893—98;  High  School  Ridgewood, 

N.  J.  ,  two  years  and  graduated,  1898-1900.  Appointed  to  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  from  14th  Mass.  Congressional  District  in 
1903.  Graduated  from  West  Point  and  commissioned  into  the  Regular  Army 
in  1907.  Service  in  Cuba  1907-9;  at  stations  within  United  States  at  various 
times,  in  France,  Philippine  Islands  1914  —  17  and  Hawaii  1920  —  23.  Parti¬ 
cipant  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Passed  through  all  the  grades  from  2nd 
Lieutenant  to  Major  General,  inclusive.  Retired  in  1946  to  his  home  in 
Carmel,  California. 
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Mary  Trapp’s  mother  was  .Mary' Elizabeth  George  from  the  George  fami¬ 
ly  of  Georgia  with  family  identifications  in  Cuthbert  and  surrounding  cities 
and  towns.  Her  father  was  Sydenham  Benjamin  Trapp  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
descending  from  the  Billings  family  of  Vermont  where  Samuel  Billings 
lived  in  Bennington  in  the  early  seventeen  hundreds.  Sydenham  was  three 
generations  removed  from  Samuel  Billings  and  as  a  young  lad  of  sixteen 
was  a  Confederate  soldier  in  the  5th  Georgia  Regiment. 

Children: 

Charles  Henry  White,  Jr.  ,  b.  24  Nov  1911  at  Plattsburg  Barracks, 

N.  Y. 

Edward  Ansel  White,  b.  20  June  1926  in  Plattsburg  (city),  N.  Y. 

Killed  in  action  in  Korea  2  Aug.  1950.  1st  Lieutenant,  1st  Caval¬ 
ry  Division,  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  To  be  buried  in  Arling¬ 
ton  National  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ernest  Klein  White  (11),  1885- 

(See  Foreword) 

Born  25  Aug  1885  in  Taunton,  Mass. ;  married  Marie  Dolores  Coffey, 
Quebec,  P.  Q.  12  Oct  1922. 

Attended  public  school,  Taunton,  Mass.  2  years  1892- 93;  public  schools 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1893—98;  High  School,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  three  years  and 
graduated  1898  —  1901.  Commercial  occupations  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Pittsburg,  Chicago  until  1917.  Entered  1st  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
Illinois  in  1917,  and  commissioned  2nd  Lieut,  in  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  I.  Commissioned  in  Regular  Army  1920.  Five  years  service  in  Water 
Transport  domestic  and  foreign  service.  Service  in  Phillipines  1927—29; 
Panama  1935  —  38;  service  in  various  stations  within  United  States.  Passed 
through  all  the  grades  from  2d  Lieut,  to  Colonel.  Retired  1945  to  home  in 
Austin,  Tex. 

Dolores  Coffey  was  borne  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.  of  Irish-American  parentage 
on  her  father’s  side  and  Pennsylvania  German  on  her  mother’s  side.  Her 
father  was  an  American  construction  engineer  in  Canada  for  several  years. 

Children: 

William  Ansel  White,  b.  16  Jun  1924  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  Arthur  White,  b.  13  Jul  1925  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Stephen  John  White,  b.  14  Dec.  1926  in  Athens,  Ga. 

Charles  Henry  White,  Jr.  (12),  1911  — 

i  _ 

Born  24  Nov  1911  at  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. ;  married  Emily  Bryan 
Smith  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  ,  5  April  1941. 

Attended  public  schools,  Washington,  D.C.  ,  1917—19;  public  school, 

San  Francisco,  1919—20;  Punahou  School,  Honolulu,  1920  —  23;  public 
school,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.  ,  1923—24;  grade  and  High  School,  Platts¬ 
burg,  N.  Y.  ,  1924-26;  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Country  Day  School  1926-29; 
Schadman’s  Prep.  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  1929—30;  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  ,  1930-34;  2d  Lieut.  Field  Artillery,  Reg. 
Army,  1934;  service  in  U.S.  1934-43;  campaign  in  Italy  1944;  Chief  of 
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Staff,  96th  Division,  in  campaigns  on  Leyte  and  Okinawa  1944—45;  awarded 
Bronze  Star  Medal  and  Legion  of  Merit;  service  in  Philippines  and  U.  S. 
1946—50;  campaign  in  Korea  1950—51;  awarded  oak  leaf  clusters  to  Bronze 
Star  Medal  and  Legion  of  Merit;  to  Germany  1951  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
of  VII  Corps. 

Emily  Smith,  born  in  the  Philippines,  was  from  an  Army  family  on  both 
sides.  Her  father,  Col.  Hamilton  S.  Smith,  a  West  Point  graduate,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France  in  1917  while  commanding  the  26th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Her  mother, 
Josephine  Hale  Smith,  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Hale,  3d  U.  S. 
Infantry. 

Children: 

Lucy  Palmer  White,  b.  8  Mch  1945  in  Carmel,  California. 
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Appendix  1 


GENEALOGY 


1.  William  White 

2.  Resolved  White 

3.  Samuel  White 

4.  John  White 

5.  John  White 

6.  William  White 

7.  William  White 

8.  Ansel  White 

9.  Ansel  C.  White 

10.  George  A.  White 

11.  Charles  H.  White 
*11.  Ernest  K.  White 

12.  Charles  H.  White,  Jr. 


1592-1621 

1614-1680 

1646-1723/31 

1669-1748 

1689-1777 

1721-1817 

1757-1835 

1796-1871 . 

1829-1918 

1855-1930 

1883- 

1885—  (*See  Foreword) 

1911  — 


William  White.  1st  Generation 

William  White,  b.  1592;  d.  21  Feb  1621  at  Plymouth  (1);  buried  at  Plymouth; 
m.  Susanna  (Anna  in  marriage  recored)  Fuller,  in  Leyden,  Holland,  11 
Feb  1612  (2);  she  died  in  Plymouth  Oct  1680,  having  married  Edward 
Winslow  12  May  1621. 

Children; 

Resolved,  b.  1614  in  Leyden,  Holland;  d.  1680  (3). 

Peregrine,  b.  19  Dec  (4)  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor. 

Notes;  (1)  From  Bradford's  History  of  the  Company. 

(2)  From  Town  records  of  Leyden. 

(3)  Mayflower  Descendants  &  Their  Marriages  for  Two  Generations 

Aft e if  {^riding. 

(4)  Notatibp  in  margin  of  his  "Breeches”  Bible  by  William  White. 

*/  And  as  in  (3). 

< 

i 

)  Resolved  White,  2d  Generation 

- * - 

"  “Resolved  White,  b.  1614  at  Leyden,  Holland;  d.  about  1680  (1);  buried  mo?t 
probably  in  Salem,  Mass. ;  m.  first  Judith  Vassall  of  Scituate  5  Nov  1640; 
in.  second  Mrs.  Abigail  Lord  5  Oct  1674  in  Salem. 

Children;  (all  b.  at  Scituate) 

William  b.  18  Apr  1642;  d.  at  Marshfield  1695. 

John,  b.  11  Mch  1644. 

Samuel,  b.  13  Mch  1646;  m.  Rebecca - 

Resolved,  b.  12  Nov  1647;  d.  1670. 

Ann,  b.  5  Jun  1649;  m.  John  Hayward. 

Elizabeth,  b.  4  Jun  1652;  m.  Obadiah  Wheeler  (?) 
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Josiah,  b.  29  Spt  1654;  m.  Remember  Reed. 

Susannah,  b.  Aug  1656;  m.  Uriah  Johnson. 

Note:  All  dates  from  ’’Mayflower  Descendants,  etc.”  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mil.  &  Civic  Achievement,  Washington,  D.C. 

Samuel  White,  3d  Generation 

Samuel  White,  b.  13  Mch  1646  in  Scituate;  d.  1723—31  in  Rochester,  Mass. ; 

most  probably  buried  in  Rochester  Cemetery;  m.  Rebecca - who 

died  25  Jun  1711  in  Rochester. 

Children; 

John,  b.  24  Aug  1669  at  Yarmouth  (?). 

Samuel,  Jr.  ,  b.  22  Jul  1671. 

Elizabeth,  b.  4  Mch  1673. 

Melitiah,  b.  14  Feb  1676. 

Judie,  b.  30  Apr  1678. 

Hesikiah,  b.  5  Apr  1682) 

Sussanna,  b.  April  1682)  W  nS 
•  Penelope,  b.  12  Mch  1687;  m.  Peter  Crapo  31  May  1704. 

William,  b.  6  Jun  1690. 

Note:  Data  from  ’’Mayflower  Descendants,  etc.”  and  directly  from  First 
Book  of  Records,  Rochester  Township,  in  1947  by  Charles  H.  White. 
The  first  five  children  were  not  born  in  Rochester  because  not  until 
1679  was  Samuel  sent  to  ’’view  the  lands  of  Sippican,”  the  earlier 
name  for  Rochester. 

John  White,  4th  Generation 

John  White,  b.  24  Aug  1669  at  Yarmouth  (1);  d.  between  9  Jun  1748  the  date 
of  his  will  and  9  Nov  1748  the  date  of  probate;  most  probably  buried  in 
Rochester  cemetery;  m.  Martha - . 

Children:  (3\ 

John,  Jr.  ,  b.  1689;  d.  5  Spt  1777  at  Rochester  $);  m.  Mercy  Jenkins. 
Thomas,  b.  Rochester  15  Jan  1701;  m.  Hope  or  Hopeful  Jenkins?! 
Jodida,  b.  29  Jan  1703  in  Rochester.  t 

Elizabeth,  b.  16  Jan  1704/5  in  Rochester.  I 

Sulvanus,  b.  28  Feb  1707  in  Rochester.  \  (Z) 

Justice,  b.  28  Feb  1707  in  Rochester.  f 

Ebenezer,  b.  15  Feb  1711  in  Rochester.  J 

Note:  (1)  From  research  and  records  of  Prof.  H.  M.  Ellis,  brother-in- 
law  of  Charles  H.  White. 

(2)  Data  on  last  six  children  taken  directly  by  Charles  H.  White 
from  the  original  First  Book  of  Records  of  Rochester  Township. 

(3)  From  John’s  gravestone  in  Rochester  cemetery. 
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John  White,  5th  Generation 

John  White,  Jr.  ,  b.  1689;  d.  5  Spt  1777;  buried  in  Rochester  beside  his 
wife  Mercy;  m.  Mercy  Jenkins. 

Children:  (all  born  in  Rochester). 

William .  b.  16  Apr  1721;  m.  Mercy  Sears. 

Thomas,  b.  10  Spt  1722. 

Ebenezer,  b.  26  Spt  1724.  (Col.  ,  Continental  Army). 

Melitiah,  b.  30  Mch  1727. 

Joseph,  b.  23  Jan  1731/2. 

Marcy,  b.  12  Aug  1733. 

Note:  Data  on  children  taken  directly  by  Charles  H.  White  from  First 
Book  of  Records,  Rochester.  This  ancient  book  is  still  in  custody 
of  the  Town  Clerk  in  1947. 

John  (5)  White’s  gravestone  in  Rochester  reads: 

"In  memory  of  Mr.  John  White 
who  died  Sept.  5th  1777  in 
his  88th  year  of  his  age." 

William  White,  6th  Generation 

William  White,  b.  16  Apr  1721  at  Rochester;  m.  Mercy  Sears  3  Dec  1751  (!'; 
d.  30  May  1817  in  Fairhaven;  buried  in  The  White  Cemetery  on  Keen 
Road  in  E.  Freetown. 

Children: 

Anne,  b.  28  Dec  1752  in  Dartmouth;  m. - Taber. 

Joseph,  b.  7  Jan  1755  in  Dartmouth. 

William ,  b.  4  Feb  1757  in  Freetown;  d.  3  May  1835;  m.  Hannah 
Stetson  6  Mch  1784  at  Dartmouth  (2). 

Samuel,  b.  15  Feb  1759  in  Freetown. 

Ebenezer,  (3) 

Mercy,  (3) 

Note:  (1)  Entry  in  Town  Clerk’s  office,  Dartmouth,  in  the  Index  Record 
reads:  "Wm.  White  of  Dartmouth  and  Mercy  Sears  of  Rochester  m. 

Dec  3,  1751." 

(2)  From  same  source  is  entered  this:  "Wm.  White,  Jr.  and 
Hannah  Stetson  both  of  Dartmouth  m.  Mar.  6,  1784." 

(3)  All  six  children  are  mentioned  in  William’s  will  dated  March 
10,  1795,  and  probated  Oct.  7,  1817.  This  will  is  in  the  Register 
of  Deeds  Office,  Taunton,  and  was  viewed  there  by  Charles  H. 

White  in  1947.  From  the  Dartmouth  Index  Record  is  also  taken: 

"Anne  d.  of  Wm.  &  Mercy  28  Dec  1752",  and  "Jos.  s.  of  Wm.  & 
Mercy  7  Jan  1755. " 

William’s  (6)  gravestone  reads: 
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”In  memory  of 
Mr.  William  White 
Born  in  Rochester  AD  1721,  4,  16. 

Died  in  Fairhaven  1817,  5,  30. 

Age  96,  1,  14. 

Son  of  John  White,  of  John 
White,  of  Samuel  White, 
of  Resolved  White,  of 
William  White. " 

William  White,  7th  Generation 

William  White,  b.  4  Feb  1757  in  Freetown;  d.  3  May  1835;  buried  in  Long 
Plain  cemetery;  m.  Hannah  Stetson  6  Mch  1784. 

Children; 

Phineas,  b.  2  Apr  1785;  m.  Betsey  Walker. 

William,  b.  3  Oct  1787. 

Ezra  Stetson,  b.  13  Jul  1792. 

Ansel,  b.  9  Feb  1796;  m.  Hannah  Hathaway. 

Benjamin,  b.  13  Jul  1798;  m.  Caroline  Stockbridge. 

Hannah,  b.  3  Nov  1800. 

Stephen,  b.  21  Mch  1803. 

Ruby,  b.  21  Jan  1806. 

Note:  The  source  of  information  on  the  children,  except  as  to  marriages, 
is  a  family  Bible  in  possession  of  Charles  H.  White  (11)  in  1950.  It  was 
printed  in  Boston  in  1822.  In  front  it  is  inscribed  by  Ansel  (8)  White  at 
Long  Plain  on  Apr.  25,  1869,  and  presented  to  his  grandson  George  Ansel 
White  with  written  injunctions.  In  the  middle  of  the  Book  there  is  a  blank 
page  w’ith  the  above  vital  statistics  recorded  in  ink  by  Ansel  (8).  It  follows 
with  a  statement  of  the  lineage  back  to  William  (1),  and  about  the  landing 
at  Plymouth,  and  the  time  in  Leyden.  His  lineage  appears  on  his  gravestone, 
as  it  does  also  on  WilliamTs  (6)  and  Ansel’s  (8). 

Ansel  White,  8th  Generation 

Ansel  White,  b.  9  Feb  1796;  d.  23  Spt  1871;  buried  in  Long  Plain,  Mass.  , 
cemetery;  m.  Hahhan  Hathaway  (1787  —  1857). 

Children: 

Eliza  Ann,  b.  28  Oct  1823;  d.  15  Spt  1908  in  Long  Plain;  buried  in 
Long  Plain  cemetery;  m.  Capt.  Janies  Allen,  mariner. 

Lois  Akin,  b.  28  Oct  1826;  d.  14  Jan  1827. 

Ansel  Clark,  b.  14  Feb  1829;  d.  14  Jan  1918;  m.  Voadicia  Jane  Hoard. 

Note:  Source  is  family  Bible  cited  above.  Also  family  gravestones.  On 
Ansel’s  (8)  gravestone  is  carved  his  lineage  back  to  William  (1). 
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Ansel  Clark  White ,  9th  Generation 

Ansel  Clark  White,  b.  14  Feb  1829  in  Acushnet;  d.  14  Jan  1918;  buried  in 
Mayflower  Hill  cemetery,  Taunton,  Mass.;  m.  Voadicia  Jane  Hoard  of 
Lakeville. 

Children: 

George  Ansel,  b.  25  Nov  1855  in  Acushnet;  d.  13  Jul  1930  in  Hingham; 
buried  in  Mayflower  Hill  cemetery,  Taunton;  m.  Sophia  L.  Klein 
of  Denver,  Col. 

Edward  Irving,  b.  30  Aug  1857  in  Acushnet;  d.  10  Jul  1935;  buried  in 
Mayflower  Hill  cemetery;  m.  Emma  Story. 

Robert  Hart,  b.  16  May  1859  in  Acushnet;  d.  26  Dec  1923;  buried  in 
Mayflower  Hill  cemetery;  m.  Adelaide  Pierce. 

Myra  Jane,  b.  8  Apr  1863;  d.  17  Spt  1933;  buried  in  Mayflower  Hill 
cemetery;  m.  Capt.  Fred  M.  Hamlen,  mariner. 

Hannah  Hathaway,  b.  26  Nov  1864;  d.  May  6,  1929;  buried  in  Mayflower 
Hill  cemetery;  m.  Eustace  Bassett  of  Taunton. 

Helena  Louise,  b.  25  Oct  1870;  d.  7  Spt  1871. 

Clifford  Allen,  b.  25  Jun  1873; 

William,  b.  15  Dec  1875; 

George  Ansel  White,  10th  Generation 

George  Ansel  White,  b.  24  Nov  1855  in  Acushnet;  d.  13  Jul  1930  in  Hingham; 
buried  in  Mayflower  Hill  cemetery,  Taunton;  m.  Sophia  L.  Klein  of 
Denver,  Col.  (1859—1936). 

Children: 

Clarence  G.  ,  b.  26  Dec  1882;  d.  9  Aug  1883. 

Charles  Henry,  b.  29  Nov  1883  in  Taunton;  m.  Mary  Riddle  Trapp  of 
Birmingham,  Ala,.  12  Oct  1910. 

Ernest  Klein,  b.  25  Aug  1885  in  Taunton;  m.  Dolores  Coffey. 

Carrie  Voadicia,  b.  30  Jul  1887  in  Taunton;  d.  Nov  1943;  buried  in 
Hingham;  m.  H.  Milton  Ellis. 

Charles  Henry  White,  11th  Generation 

Charles  Henry  White,  b.  29  Nov  1883  in  Taunton;  m.  Mary  Riddle  Trapp 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.  ,  12  Oct  1910. 

Children: 

Charles  Henry,  Jr.  ,  b.  24  Nov  1911  at  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. ; 
m.  Emily  Bryan  Smith  of  Fort  Sill,  Okla. ,  5  Apr  1941. 

Edward  Ansel,  b.  20  Jun  1926  at  Plattsburg  (city),  N.  Y. ;  killed  in 
action  in  Korea  2  Aug  1950;  m.  Barbara  Ann  Miller  15  Jun  1949  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Awarded  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

Ernest  Klein  White,  also  11th  Generation 

Ernest  Klein  White,  b.  25  Aug  1885  in  Taunton;  m.  Marie  Dolores  Coffey 
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at  Quebec,  P.  Q. ,  12  Oct  19,22.  ' 

Children: 

William  Ansel,  b.  16  Jun  1924,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  Arthur  Eric,  b.  13  Jul  1925,  Washington,  D.C. 

Stephen  John,  b.  14  Dec  1926,  Athens,  Ga. 

Charles  Henry  White,  Jr.  ,  12th  Generation 

Charles  Henry  White,  Jr. ,  b.  24  Nov  1911  at  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. 
m.  Emily  Bryan  Smith  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. ,  5  Apr  1941. 

Children: 

Lucy  Palmer,  b.  8  Mch  1945  at  Carmel,  California. 
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Deed  and  Will  of  John  (4)  White 
Copy  of  Deed  from  John  (4)  White  to  John  White,  Jr. 

From  Plymouth  County  Registry,  Book  30,  fol.  208—9.  From  certi¬ 
fied  copy  by  Edward  C.  Holmes,  Registrar  (1939). 

TO  ALL  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME,  GREET¬ 
ING:  Know  ye  that  I,  John  White,  of  Rochester  in  the  County  of  Plymouth 
in  New  England,  yeoman,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Fourty 
Pounds  to  me  in  habe  before  ensealing  hereof  well  &  truly  paid  by  my  son, 

John  White,  Junr.  of  Rochester,  in  ye  County  aforesaid,  yeoman,  the  re¬ 
ceipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  &  myself  therewith  fully  satisfied 
&  contented  &  thereof  &  of  every  part  &  parcel  thereof  do  exonerate,  ac¬ 
quit,  &  discharge  him  the  sd.  John  White,  Junr.  his  heirs,  executors,  & 

Adminrs  forever  by  these  presents:  have  Given,  granted,  bargained,  sold, 
aliented,  conveyed  &  confirmed  &  by  these  presents  do  freely,  fully  &  ab¬ 
solutely  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  aliene,  convey  &  confirm  unto  him  the 
sd.  John  White  Junr.  and  to  his  heirs  &  assigns  forever,  a  certain  piece 
of  upland  containing  abt.  seven  acres  be  ye  some  more  or  less,  lying  in 
Rochester,  aforesd  &  is  part  of  my  homestead,  sd.  piece  of  land  bounded 
as  follows,  viz:  —  Beginning  at  a  great  white  oak  tree  with  a  broken  top,  & 
stones  about  it,  and  is  the  Northeast  corner  bound  of  sd.  John  White  Junr. 
Homestead  whereon  he  now  dwells  from  sd  tree  bounded  Northerly  by  an 
old  road  until  it  comes  to  Josiah  Holmes’s  land,  then  by  sd  Holmes’s  land 
to  extend  to  Clarks  land,  thence  bounded  Southerly  by  Clarks  land  to  a 
crooked  tree  standing  near  Joseph  Clarks  house,  thence  from  sd  tree  which 
is  a  white  oak  tree  to  extend  Easterly  by  sd  Whites  land  to  ye  bounds  first 
mentioned.  TO  HAVE  &  to  Hold  ye  sd  granted  &  bargained  premises,  with 
all  appurtenences,  privileges  &  commodities  to  ye  same  belonging,  or  in  any  wise 
privileges  &  commodities  to  ye  same  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertain¬ 
ing  to  him  the  sd  John  White,  Junr.  ,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  forever,  to 
his  and  their  only  proper  use,  benefit  &  behoof  therof  forever,  and  I  the 
sd  John  White  for  my,  my  heirs,  execrs.  &  adminrs  do  covenant,  promise 
&  grant  to  and  with  the  sd  John  White,  Junr.  his  heirs  &  assigns,  that 
before  the  ensealing  hereof  I  am  the  true  sole  &  lawfull  owner  of  the  above - 
bargained  premises,  and  am  lawfully  seised  &  possessed  of  ye  same  in  my 
own  right  as  a  good,  perfect  &  absolute  estate  of  Inheritance  in  fee  simple; 
and  have  myself  good  right,  full  power  &  lawfull  authority  to  grant,  bar¬ 
gain,  sell,  convey  and  confirm  sd  bargained  premises  in  manner  as  above 
sd  and  that  he,  ye  sd  John  White,  Junr.  &  his  heirs  &  assigns,  shall  &  may 
from  time  to  time  &  at  all  times  forever  hereafter  by  force  and  virtue  of 
these  presents  lawfully,  peaceable,  and  quietly,  have,  hold,  use,  occupy, 
possess  &  enjoy  the  sd  demised  &  bargained  premises  with  the  appurte¬ 
nances  free  and  clear  &  freely  &  clearly  acquitted,  exonerated,  &  discharged 
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of,  from  all  &  all  manner  of  former  or  other  gifts,  grants,  bargains,  sales, 
leases,  mortgages,  wills,  intails,  jointures,  judgments,  executions,  or 
incumbrances  of  what  ever  name  and  nature  soever,  that  might  in  any  meas¬ 
ure  or  degree  obstruct,  or  make  void  this  present  deed.  Furthermore  I,  the 
sd  John  White,  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  &  adminrs.  do  covenant 
&  engage  the  above -devised  premises  to  him  ye  sd  John  White,  Junr. ,  his 
heirs  &  assigns  against  the  lawful  claims  or  demands  of  any  person  what¬ 
soever  to  Warrant,  Secure  &  Defend  by  these  presents. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  twenty - 
seventh  day  of  Septembr.  ,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  & 
thirty-six. 

Signed  Sealed  &  Del. ) 

in  presence  of:  ) 

Ebenezer  Lovell  )  JOHN  WHITE  (seal) 

Samuel  Clark  ) 

Plymo.  ss.  on  ye  above  sd  27th  day  of  Septembr.  ,  the  above-named 

John  White  acknowledged  ye  above  written  instrument  to  be  his  free  act  & 
deed,  before  me,  — 

Sami  Bartlett  Justce.  of  ye  Peace 

Received  October  6,  1736  &  recorded. 

P.  Josiah  Cotton,  Regr. 


Will  of  John  (4)  White,  (1669-1748) 

Will  Recorded  in  Plymouth  Probate  Court,  Vol.  11,  fol.  153-54.  From 

certified  copy  made  by  Caroline  Morning,  Asst.  Register. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  this  Twenty  Ninth  of  June  Anno  Domini  1748, 

I  John  White  of  Rochester  in  the  County  of  Plymouth  In  the  Province  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  In  New  England  yeoman  Do  Make  &  Ordain  this  my  last  Will 
&  Testament.  First  I  Give  my  Soul  to  God  that  Gave  it,  &  my  Body  to  the 
Ground  to  be  Buried  after  my  Death  by  my  Executrs  Hereafter  Named,  & 

As  Touching  Such  Worldy  Estate  as  it  Hath  Pleased  God  to  Bless  me  with  I 
Give  &  Dispose  of  the  Same  in  the  Following  Manner  &  Form,  First  my 
Will  is  that  my  Dearly  Beloved  Wife  Martha  be  Well  Supported  out  of  the 
Income  of  my  Estate  both  in  Sickness  &  Health,  During  Her  Being  my  Widow. 
Item  I  give  all  my  Real  &  Personall  Estate  to  My  Sons  Silvenus  &  the  same 
to  be  to  His  Heirs  &  assigns  for  Ever  upon  these  Conditions  following  that 
is  to  Say  that  he  Pay  all  my  Just  debts  &  funerall  Charges  &  Supports  His 
Honrd  Mother  Dureing  Her  Being  My  Widow  &  Pay  to  my  other  Children  & 
their  Legal  Representatives  one  shilling  a  Piece  old  Tenor  Bill,  that  is  to 
say  To  My  Daughter  &  Son  Thomas  &  Justice  &  Daughtrs  Elizabeth  &  Deborah 
&  Grandson  Nathaniel  the  Son  of  My  Daughter  Jedidah  of  them  one  Shilling 
old  Tenor  Bill  in  case  my  Son  Justice  shall  See  Cause  to  Come  in  With  & 
be  Equal  in  Paying  With  my  Son  Silvenus  as  above  Expressed,  then  MY  WILL 
is  that  he  Shall  Have  one  Half  of  my  Estate  Both  Real  &  Personal  &  the  Same 
to  Be  to  Him  &  His  Heirs  &  assigns  for  Ever  that  is  to  Say  If  he  Will  Pay 
one  Half  of  my  Debts  and  Be  at  Half  the  Expense  of  Supporting  My  Widow 
&  Paying  the  one  Half  of  the  Legaseys  to  His  Bretheren  then  I  say  he  Shall 
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Have  the  one  Half  of  my  Said  Estate  Both  Real  &  Personal  &  it  be  to  Him 
&  His  Heirs  &  assigns  for  Ever  only  I  order  Them  to  Set  out  my  sd.  Grand¬ 
son,  Nathaniel  five  acres  of  My  Land  at  the  Southeast  Corner  Next  to  Mr. 
Prince’s  Land  &  adjoining  to  the  Brook  Called  Muddy  Brook  which  I  give 
Him&  His  Heirs  for  Ever,  it  being  Part  of  My  Homestead. 

Lastly  I  do  Hereby  Disanull  &  make  Void  all  or  any  former  Wills  by  me 
made,  Ratifying  this  &  no  other  To  Be  my  Will  in  Witness  Whereof  I  the 
Said  John  White  Have  Hereunto  Set  my  Hand  &  Seal  the  Day  &  year  above 
Written. 

John  White  (seal) 

Signed  Sealed  Published  Pronounced  &  Declared  by  the  sd.  John  White 
as  His  Last  Will  &  testament  in  the  Presence  of 

Elisha  Darrow 
Timothy  Ruggles 
Thomas  Ruggles 
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Notes  taken  from  William  White’s  (6)  will  as  seen  and  recorded  in  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Deeds  Office,  Taunton,  Mass.  ,  in  1947. 

Dated  at  top  March  10,  1795. 

At  end  of  will:  "Oct.  7,  1817,  Approved."  (He  died  30  May  1817). 

Legatees  in  this  order: 

1.  Mercy,  wife— right  of  dower  in  all  real  estate  and  use  of  &  im¬ 
provement  of  one  third  part  of  all  my  household  furniture,  together  with 
one  cow  which  she  may  choose  during  the  term  of  her  life. 

2.  Joseph  White,  son.  Center  part  of  homestead  and  some  cedar  lots. 

3.  William  White,  son.  South  westerly  part  of  his  homestead  farm. 

And  1/2  of  his  house  &  upland  and  salt  meadow  farm  "lying  &  being  in 

a  place  called  Sconicut  Neck, "  Part  of  a  cedar  swamp  lot.  S.  New  Bedford. 

4.  Samuel  White,  son.  South  easterly  part  of  the  homestead  farm. 

Also  "one -half  of  all  I  own  on  Sconicut  Neck. "  Part  of  a  cedar  swamp 
lot. 

5.  Ebenezer  White,  son.  20  acres  of  woodland.  Part  of  a  cedar  swamp 


lot. 


To  each  of  the  four  sons,  "one  fourth  of  my  wearing  apparel,  books 
and  farming  tools. " 

6.  Anna  Taber,  daughter.  Tract  of  land  in  Dartmouth.  Part  of  cedar 
swamp.  One  half  of  household  furniture.  One  half  of  all  his  live  stock 

7.  Mercy  White,  daughter.  20  acres  of  land.  Half  of  a  cedar  swamp 
lot.  One  third  of  the  dwelling  house  "while  she  remains  in  single  life.” 
One  half  of  the  household  furniture.  One  half  of  the  live  stock. 

Executor:  Joseph  White. 

Witnesses: 


Ebenezer  Keen 
Lewis  Demeranville 
Alden  Spooner 


APPRAISAL 


Homestead  &  buildings,  about  320  acres 
Sconicut  Neck  Lot,  upland  &  salt  meadow 
Lot  at  Aaron’s  crossway 
Upland  &  cedar  swamp,  45  acres 
South  lot  of  cedar  swamp,  12  acres 


4,000. 


500. 

100. 

900. 

250. 


Clothing,  outside  equipment  and  live  stock 
*  to  bring  the  total  estate  to  . 


5,750. 


6,075.04 


*In  detail  the  valuation  showed  items 
such  as  — 


one  pair  working  oxen 
one  cow 
nine  sheep 


$85. 

25. 


8.50 
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Citation  for  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
for  1st  Lieut.  Edward  A.  White  (12) 

Headquarters 

Eighth  United  States  Army  Korea  (EUSAK) 

General  Orders 

Number  55.  7  September  1950. 

Section  I 

AWARD  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  CROSS  (POSTHUMOUS). 

By  direction  of  the  President,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  9  July  1918  (WD  Bui  43,  1918),  and  pursuant  to  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  AR  600  -45,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  for  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  is  awarded  posthumously  in  the  name  of  the  Commander  - 
in-Chief,  Far  East,  to  the  following  named  officer: 

* 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  EDWARD  A.  WHITE,  057152,  United  States  Army, 
a  member  of  Company  "F,”  5th  Cavalry  Regiment,  1st  Cavalry  Division 
(Infantry),  distinguished  himself  by  extraordinary  heroism  in  connection 
with  military  operations  against  an  armed  enemy  on  2  August  1950,  near 
Kumchon,  Korea.  On  2  August  1950,  Lieutenant  White  was  in  command  of 
an  outpost  comprising  eleven  men  when  an  enemy  force  of  two  platoons 
launched  a  pre-dawn  attack.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  Lieutenant 
White  calmly  withheld  the  order  to  fire  until  the  enemy  approached  within 
twenty -five  yards,  then  his  outpost  delivered  such  devastating  fire  from 
small  arms  and  grenades,  that  thirty  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  During  this 
action  the  outpost  expended  nearly  all  ammunition  and  Lieutenant  White, 
although  the  road  was  swept  by  heavy  machine  gun  fire,  drove  a  jeep  to  the 
rear  for  more  ammunition.  Obtaining  ammunition  he  started  back  through 
the  concentrated  enemy  fire.  During  the  return  trip  Lieutenant  White  was 
killed.  The  extraordinary  heroism  displayed  by  Lieutenant  White  on  this 
occasion  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  himself  and  the  military  service. 
Entered  the  military  service  from  California. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WALKER: 

OFFICIAL:  LEVEN  C.  ALLEN, 

Maj.  Gen.  ,  GSC, 

Chief  of  Staff 


R.  L.  BUTT,  JR. 

Lt.  Col.  AGC 

Asst.  Adjutant  General. 
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Headquarters 

Eighth  United  States  Army,  Korea  (EUSAK) 
Office  of  the  Commanding  General 


APO  301. 


General  Orders 
Number  28. 


17  January  1951. 

Section. 

1 


Bronze  Star  Medal —  Awards 
Bronze  Star  Medal — Awards 
Amendment  to  General  Orders 


11 

111 


1.  Award  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal.  By  direction  of  the  President,  under 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  9419,  4  February  1944  (See  Sec  11  WD 
Bui  3,  1944),  and  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  AR  600—45,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  "V"  device  for  heroic  achievement  in  connection  with  mili¬ 
tary  operations  against  an  armed  enemy  is  awarded  to  the  following  named 
officers  and  enlisted  men: 

’’Second  Lieutenant  STEPHEN  J.  WHITE,  059305,  Infantry,  United 
States  Army.  Lieutenant  White,  a  member  of  Company  A,  187th  Airborne  In¬ 
fantry,  is  cited  for  heroic  conduct  while  leading  his  platoon  against  armed 
enemy  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Sukchon,  Korea,  during  the  period  20  October 
to  25  October  1950.  Lieutenant  White  displayed  continuous  aggressive  lead¬ 
ership  of  his  platoon  in  the  attack  in  the  Sukchon  area  after  a  parachute 
landing  by  his  unit.  In  the  following  two  days  of  attack  that  covered  over 
four  miles  of  ground,  his  willingness  to  lead  and  expose  himself,  his  sta¬ 
bility  under  pressure  and  his  aggressiveness  were  so  outstanding  that  his 
platoon  maintained  a  high  standard  of  morale  and  efficiency.  Under  his 
leadership  and  example,  the  platoon  killed  about  seventy -five  enemy  soldiers 
and  captured  about  thirty-five  more,  and  materially  assisted  his  Company 
in  reaching  its  assigned  objective  in  a  minimum  of  time  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  casualties  to  his  unit.  The  heroic  conduct  of  Lieutenant  White  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  on  himself  and  the  military  service.  Entered  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  from  Texas.  ” 


By  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Ridgway: 


OFFICIAL  i 


LevenC.  Allen, 
Maj.  Gen.  ,  GSC, 
Chief  of  Staff. 


T.  J.  Marnane, 
Colonel,  AGC, 
Adjutant  General. 


Appendix  6 

Further  Suggested  Research 


1.  In  England.  Early  life  of,  Family  and  location  of,  William  White. 

See  Chapter  I  and  reference  to  Sturton  le  Steeple.  Marshall’s  ’’Genealo¬ 
gists’  Guide,  1903,  (English)  lists  all  printed  sources  of  pedigrees. 

2.  In  Marshfield  and  Salem  for  more  on  the  life  of  Resolved  (2)  and  his 
burial  place,  probably  Salem. 

3.  In  Plymouth  records  for  more  on  Samuel  (3).  When  did  he  leave  Ply¬ 
mouth  or  vicinity,  such  as  Marshfield  or  Duxbury,  for  Yarmouth?  Who 
was  Rebecca,  his  wife?  Church  and  vital  statistic  records  of  the  Old  Colony 
might  reveal.  His  will  would  afford  information  and  clues,  possibly  both 

on  him  and  John  (4). 

4.  In  Plymouth  and  Rochester  as  to  John  (4).  Born  in  1669,  ten  years 
before  Sippican  Lands  were  surveyed,  his  birth  probably  would  be  recorded 
in  church  records  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  or  in  vital  statistic  records  of 
some  kind  in  Plymouth.  Or  possibly,  only  in  Yarmouth.  Previous  to  Martha 
did  John  (4)  have  a  wife  by  whom  John  (5)  was  born?  Who  was  Martha,  his 
wife?  Old  Rochester  records  prior  to  those  of  the  First  Parish  Church  there 
might  throw  light  if  there  are  any  to  be  found.  Prior  to  the  First  Church 

at  Rochester,  services  were  held  in  Sippican  village  (now  Marion),  and 
possibly  had  some  connection  with  the  mother  parish  or  church  of  Plymouth. 
Or  such  records  as  the  Sippican  Pastor  may#have  kept  may  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Rochester  when  it  was  organized  in  1703. 
John’s  (4)  will,  if  on  file  in  Plymouth,  also  might  give  other  information 
and  clues. 

.  5.  In  Plymouth  and  Rochester  as  to  John  (5)  whose  early  years  were 
lived  in  the  interegnum  between  the  rule  of  Plymouth  far  away  and  the 
emergence  of  well  kept  town  and  church  records  at  Rochester.  This  perbd 
before  1703  (from  1669),  therefore,  presents  difficulties  in  finding  records 
of  vital  statistics. 

6.  In  Taunton  at  Bristol  County  Court  House.  Since  the  will  of  William  (6) 
is  on  file  there  and  has  been  examined  by  the  author,  it  is  most  likely  the 
case  that  the  wills  of  William  (7)  and  Ansel  (8)  are  also  there  for  examina¬ 
tion  for  more  details  on  their  affairs. 
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